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A FEARFUL SECRET. 


(THE FATAL NEWs!, 


to be Laura’s lover, and yet had engaged pas- 
sages for himself and his wife in the Amazon ; 





disrespect or want of courtesy; ani when he 
entered the office of the company who owned 





—+ —_ en ag no one —_ y undertake the | the Amazon, the clerk who — him felé 5) 
isagreeable duty, the Rev. Augustus would | instinctively that here was no idle inquirer, ¥ 
CHAPTER XI. not shirk it. “ but a fine old English gentleman, who deserved P 


Few men ever started on a more distasteful 
errand than that which took the Rev. 
Augustus Carlyle to Liverpool. 

In the first place, the clergyman was essen- 
tially a home staying man. He had plenty of 
work in his parish, and was rarely ‘uipted by 
the greatest persuasion to leave it, even for a 
few days. Then he was proud; and he had 
quite foresight enough to know that nothing 
would result from his inquiries at all credis- 
able to John Drew. 

The young fellow was his nephew; and 

there being nothing of the amateur detective 
in Mc. Carlyle's natare, he would much have 
preferred leaving him alone. 
_ The Rey. Augustus was one who saw no use 
in stirring up evil he could not right; bat, 
still, he owed a duty to Mrs. Biden and her 
latherless daughters. 

It was quite certain that someone must 
make inquiries about the man who professed 








He said nothing at home of the real nature 
of his errand. ‘ Basiness obliged him to go 
to Liverpool,” was all he confiied even to his 
wife; and then she asked him how long he 
should be away, he returned that an hoar in 
the place would be enough for him—a reply 
that mystified her not a little; but, being a 
wise woman, and seeing that he was really 
worried, she asked no farther questions, and 
even shook her head disapprovingly at Niel’s 
when he suggested it was hardly worth while 
to go such. a distance for sixty minutes. 

The Rector, in the interests of his children, 
might be « little meroenary in his attentions 
to his rich sister-in-law ; but, save in that one 
instance, there was nothing of the sycophant 
about him. 

A proud, stately-looking man, with the 
manners of an old-fashioned noble, a hand- 
some face and erect bearing, the Rev. 
Augustus was the last person to be met with 








allattention and assistance. 

Bat now that it had come to the point, the 
clergyman shrank more and more from the 
task before him. He felt almost as though he 
were bringing a charge of bigamy against his 
own nephew, since fora man to propose toa 
girl while his wife lived seemed to the Rector 
jast as bad as that offence. 

‘‘ You kindly answered a telegram of mine 
last night,’’ he began, uncomfortably. ‘My 
name is Carlyle; and I sent to ask youif Mr, 
John Drew sailed in the Amazon yesterday.” 

*‘ Just so,’ said the clerk, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world. ‘' Did 
you not receive our message, sir? Thea 
Honourable John Drew took passages fdr 
himself and wife. We are unable to say 
whether they were actually on board, Of 
course it is almost certain they were; but 
cases have been known of parties missing the 
last boat, and so losing a steamer, even after 
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their glages in ther grere peid for. Still, as 
we kaye heard nptiing te ibe contrary, the 
presumption is, your fricm¢s gailed im the 
Amazon.” 

“I don’t care whether they have sailed da 
her or not!” said the Rectar, rather testily, 
*' The fact is, my anxiety rons on quite anotber 
point. It is a most delicate question; bnt 
you won't misunderstand me, and perbaps, if 
you can throw any light on the matter you 
will. The truth is, Mr. Drew is my nephew.” 

“Jost 20, sir,’’ eaid the clerk, reepectfaily. 
“« Perhaps it’s a matter of debt? You might 
be afraid of a summons, or something of that 
kind, cropping up at the last moment, and 
preventing the trip? ” 

“It’s not that.” The Rev. Augustus felt 
himeelf get hot with shame at the suggestion. 
“The trath is, none of us bad any idea Mr. 
Drew was married; and at this very moment 
he’s engaged to a young lady in my parish! 
Her mother's a widow, and actually my scamp 
of a nephew borrowed-fifty pounds of her to 
pay his passage, on the strength of his being 
able to make a good home for her ghild-ont 
West. Now yom gee, sir, what I want to 
know is—is the fellow married ormot? Did 


; sent.aco i 
in a cab to pay the bili and fetch his things. 

They thought it etxange, and, i the 
man, who could only declare Mr. Drew 
—_ gone on board the dmazon with.an invalid 

ady. 

‘* You are quite sure he went on board?” 

‘' Positive ; but we can give you the.com- 
miesionnaire’s nameand address, if it would be 
any satisfaction ?”’ 

Mr, Carlyle acocpted the offer, and went in 
search of the man, whoeze evidence waa simple, 
and to the point. 

He had been stopped abont twelveo’elock by 
& gentleman, who gaye him a bank note and 
his card, telling him to go to the “ George,” 
pay the bill, and bring away two portman. 
teaux and a hat-box. 

He thonghtit odd—the gentleman Jaid sucha 
stress on it—he was not to go to the hotel till 
after two. 

The ship was to.sail at four, and most people 
liked their things on board in good time, but 
the geatleman was positive. He said his wife 
was ill, and he meant her te lie down directly 
she got on boerd, and he didn’t want her dis- 
turbed for two or three hours. She looked 
very ill. 

“Taen you saw her?” demanded Mr. 
Carlyle. 

“Why, yes, sir; she waa in the cab." 

‘* Did she speak at ell? ” 

“She never opened her lips. She just leant 
back in & corner with her eyes ehut. Lthoughs 
she was asleep, or in a faint. She was quite 
white epongh for it. You ees Mr. Drew kept 
mea minute or co talking, while he gave me 
the card and the money, so I had a good look 





at her. I gemember wondering if she'd live: 
till she got to the other side, There's agmany 
of those paor creatures the doctors send on 
sea voyages to get strong that die before they 
ever_see land-again,”’ 

© What was she like ?"’ 

The man hesitated. 

‘I’m not good at describing faces, sir. She 
was very pretty, and she looked jast tired out. 
Lknow EAhoughtif sbe'd a mothershe'd have 
been with her then. She was dressed in black, 
I recollect, and her hair was very bright. and 
shining ; but, you see, she never opened her 
eyes, so I couldn't notice what they were 
like.” 

** And you are sure she went on board?” 

‘fe gave the order to the docks then, sir. 
I heard him as Ileft thecab. My sister is 
stewardeas.of the Amazon, and I conldn’t help 
feeling glad of it, for she’s a kind heart has 
Susan, and any one could eee that poor young 
lady needed kindness.” 

Angnatnus. Carlyle gave the man halla, 
crown, ead went back tothe dinner be had; 


isix months before he felt prettp-amne; 


since thep, he had been living parsly ; 
cousia at Dorbary, partly-alene in| ¢ 
but never ange had he been heardef.as 

society of any lady. iknew he 


as @ single man, 


too, he bad been at bis 
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farend wide. The clengyms 
ing.in-at the. Geonge,. ahi 
claimed bye tall, fine laoking officer 
orm. 
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“QOaly fancy, Mr. Carlylat I've got 
find a young lady I’ve neverseen, It's the 
puzzle I ever heard of. My sister, 
Mrs, Hamilton is down here, came a day or 
two ago on purpose to meef me. She had 
her little girl with her and a young lady, a 
kind of humble companion and governess 
combined, Meg-is a,tender-hearted creature, 
and gets. attached to those.about her. She 
admits she's only known Miss Thornton about 
a week, and never heard anything of her 
family, and yet she’a in a regular agony 
because the girl's Jost,” ‘ 

‘‘T suppose she feeia in & manner re : 
sible for her?” said the Rector; “but you 
can’t mean the young lady is really ‘lost’ 
Gascoygne? far more likely she’s had some 
qusrrel with her lover, and having made.it up 
with him has gone off to be married.” 

‘That's what I said,’ said the Captain. 
‘* T told Meg she could get ® dozen people to 
fill Miss Thornton's place, and that) a fall- 
grown young woman was quite capable of 
taking care of herself; but she won't hear 
reagon, and is fretting herself to death.” 

“How didit happen? Did the girl go off 
without a word of warning? Do you mean 
she never said good. bye?” 

‘‘Listen. Meg sent her down to the ship- 
ping office yesterday mornirg te inquire when 
my skip would be in. Little Violet usually 
went with ber; bat this particular day her 





mother kept-her at-home, feeling dull. Miss 


Thornton's last words in reply to a remark: 
fwam Meg that.she felt ill, were, thag she- 
would harry home ag fast as pogsible, 

‘* My poor sister waited and waited, growing 
more.uneaay every hour. At last she spoke 
tothe manager of the hotel, who sent off a 
messenger to the office, Answer. A young 
lady answering the description, had been 
there, but left-soon after ten o'clock. 

‘‘Nothing more hag; bean pecertained. 1 
arrived yesterday afternoon to find my sister 
almost. beside , and the house 
full of the mysterious occurrence,” 

Mr. Carlyle almost forgot the difficulty 
which had caused his own journey to Liver- 
pool in his interest. He no longer felt 
inclined to pooh, pooh! the whole affair, and 
declare the missing girl had left of her own 
free will, He remembered Mrs. Hamilton, 
who en hes paid long visits to the 

felt she would not be likely to 
to-amyone unworthy of her love, 
remark was,— 
ifs a worry feryon, Gascoigne, 
o you know, I’m inclined 
‘sxight !, However short 


a her. employments wo 
to gdlme the mystery. 
“‘Thorgton may have a , 
said juab now ; but P Renteuterally 
‘morning opements, an 
1 a If she had 
, what was 


said Gasooygnue, slowly,‘ Me 
‘emi before anf same 
with ou gnestion 
he told me keavas sure 
‘beoanes he pavkionlarly 
Se fae 

was 

a alge 


© with me 


not be home to-night, so I am quite free.” 

** T haven’t asked you yet what good wind 
brought you here,” said the younger man, 
linking his arm affectionately in his old 
teacher's. “We used to say you were as 
immovable from Hillington as the church 
steeple.” 

The Rector smiled at the old reproach ; then 
his face grew grave, as he said, slowly,— 

‘* I'm glad enongh to meet you, my boy ; but 
it was an ill wind brought me to Liverpool. I 
came to look after one of my nephews, who- 
doesn’t seem a credit to anyone belenging to 


him. 

* Not John Drew ?” 

“How did you guessit ?” 

‘I don't know. I used to fancy sometimes: 
in the old happy days at the Rectory he had it- 
in him:to turn out a black sheep. Lhopel 
was mistaken!” ’ 

Restor d. 


“ You never said a trnerthing, Rex. We 
won't talk of i to-night. Mrs, Hamilton has 
—— enough without being made gloomy 

me,’ 

uc was nearly eight when they entered 
Margaret's private sitting room. Tho little 
girl had gone to bed, and she was: thinking 
anxiously ofthe mystery which overshadowed 
the fate of her protég. 
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Mrs, Hamilton had felt drawn towards Jane 
Thornton innoeommon way. From the first 
she been certain the girl’s birth equailed her 
own, and only cruel reverses had brought her 
to her present position, and Margaret had 
hoped in time to win her confidence, and do 
what she could to brighten her Jot. 

Captain Gascoyne’s practical common 
sense view of the ease had seemed to the 
widow almost unkindness, 

She forgot that he had not seen iho lost 
gitl, and that her pensive beanty and sad, 
wistfal face were not the least of ber atirao- 
tions. 

“Meg,” said her brother, chestfally, ‘' 1 
know I am disgracefally late; bai you omss 
forgive me, for I have brought a wiser head 
than mine to your help.” 

She smiled in glad weloome as she pat her 
hand in Mr. Cariyle's. 

“ The very person I was thinkingcf. Has 
Rex told you of my trouble? Do you 
know I was going to write to you to-mor- 
row?" 

Captain Gascoyne laughed. 

‘1 knew women expected clergymen to be 
authorities in most matters; but I never heard 
before it was a part of their profession to 
trace missing young ladies, awd restore them 
to their bereaved friends.” 

“ Anything I can do for you, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, you know you have onily to command,” 
said the Rector, kindly; ‘but I own this 
affair seems tome full of mystery.” 

“But. you can help us,” ssid Margaret, 
confidently. “ Of course, it puzzles me, be- 
cause I know nothing of her family or history; 
but, of course, you have heard her sicry, and 
perhaps you know her friends ?” 

The Reotor stared. 

“ My dear lady!” hevexclaimed, *' I am not 
a megician. Rex told me your perplexity to. 
night. My first opinion was the girl had left 
you of her own free will. Thinting things 
over again I confess that seems 2 harsh judg- 
ment, and ——” 

Bat be was interrupted. ; 

“Didn't Rex tell you the name?” exclaimed 
Margaret. ‘ Why, Mr. Carlyle, it was Jane 
Thornton !” 

Poor Mr. Carlyle began to think the mygs- 
tery had turned Mrs, Hamilton’s brain, 

‘Good sensible names both,” he eaid, 
quietly. ‘I have heard both hefsre; bat I 
don’t see that makes our task any essier.” 

“But your sister-in-law, Mrs, Carlyle, of 
Hillington Placa, was her referenes, Miss 
Thornton was with me aaa kind of companion 
and governess; bui the advertisement she an- 
swered was for a usefol maid, She showed ma 
a letter written from Hillington Place, saying 
that Jane Thoraton had lived there for three 
years,and was a quist, respectable person of 
industrious habits and some educatica.”’ 

A light broke on the Restor. 

“My sister-in-law has an under-heasemaid 
called Jane Thornton, who has been wii her 
some time. There was a talk of ibo gizi’s 
leaving. She said she wanted a change ; bai 
I persuaded her she'd better stay in her own 
parish, and. she’s at The Plaee still, aud I 
don't expeot she'll leave it tll she mazrics a 
young carpenter ehe’s keeping oom pany with,” 

Mre, Hamilton grew pale. 

“ Do you mean the letter wae.a forgery 2.” 

*\I don’t. know. Gave you it.in your poe- 
Bession? ”” : 

“Oh, no, I gave it back to her.” 

“ Andcan yoa recall the handwriting ?” 

“T¢ was like copper-plate, so clear and 
round.” 

“My sister-in-law writes ithe mesi illagible 
hand in all Yorksbire,”’ was tho rejoinden 

“ Bat this did not profess to ba wriltcn by 
Mre. Carlyle. It was a sheet of paper stamped 
with the addxess, ‘ Hillington Place,’ and be- 
gan ‘Iam desired by Mrs, Carlyle to write 
that, eto., eto,’ ”’ 

“* Then it bore no signature?" 

** Yes, is wassigned J. L. I remember I 
thought it must have been writien by one of 





Mrs. Carlyle’s nieces. She used to have a 
great number of them.” 

“ And hag etill,” replied the Rector, with a 
gtim smile; ‘‘bat I don’t think that letter 
was Witten by any relation. My sister-in-law 
has @ young companion of whom she is very 
fond, and I expeot the initials J. L. stand for 
her name—Janeta Leigh |” 

The Captain struck in here with one of those 
ractical remarks which now and again come 
‘rom persons we should least expent to orgi- 

nate them. 

“Ié seems to me,Meg.it is of no consequence 
who wrote the letter, What we want to find 
out is how it got into-your protégée'’s possession, 
and what reason she had for pasaing herself 
off as Mrs. Oarlyle’s housemaid.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle saw the point of this ut-once. 

‘* Ttimakesthe case look very black against 
the girl,’he said, gravely ; ‘‘ but, Mrs. Hamil. 
ton, the:more I think of it the more perplexed 
Igrow. I am quite satisfied the letter you 
saw referred to my sister's servant, and that it 
was written by Miss. Leigh in all good faith ; 
bat how did it get iatotise haads «{ your late 
companion? Jane Thornton ia the most ordi- 
nary village girl, Shewonld not bs capable 
of sucha plot as.giving a false character (which 
is what meking use of the reference given to 
another person would amount to), besides, her 
friends and acquaintance are in her own walk 
of life—geod honest folk, bat rostics born and 
bred. Jane, hexgelf, ean read and write gram- 
matically, but very few of her associates can 
boast.as much.” 


a8 - 

“ My Miss Thornton was most accom- 
plished,” said Mrs. Hamilton, with a slight 
Stress on the:pronoun. ‘It was quite a treat 
to hear her sing.” 

‘* And how-long was she with you ? ” asked 
Mr. Carlyle; with:a,endden hfsing of his eye- 
brows, as though at Jast light had come to 
him, “ Can you remember when you first saw 
her, and was it in London or where?” 

Mrs. Hamileon was.abie to supp!y the date, 
and said it was a4 Scarkorough. 

“* Which favours the idea that the fictitious 
Miss Thornton comes from your part of the 
world, Mr. Carlyle,” suid the Orptain. 
‘* Scarborough is not a diffiouls journey from 
Hillington.” 

‘‘ And she never mentioned her friends?" 
asked the clergyman. ‘' She gave you no olue 
to her past life?” 

“She told me her father was living, but 
was not in a position to support her; and she 
said she -had once been engsged in teaching, 
bat did not like it.” 

‘‘ Tell me,’ said the Rector, looking at Mra, 
Hamilton, “was your missieg protigée tall 
and slight? Had she soft, wavy hair, that 
looked like gold in the sunshine? Had she a 
very clear, delicate complexion, and a very 
graceful figure? Was she the sort of girl who 
took your fancy without seeming to make any 
effort 2?” 

‘Yes, yes,” cried Meg, eagerly ; ‘and she 
had large, sofé brown eyes, with a timid, 
pained leok, like a.stricken deer. Mr. Carlyle, 
you must know her; you have described her 
to the life.” 

“I am a bad word painter,’ he said, 
gravely, “ but it strack me euddenly the most 
likely person to possess that letter was the 
writer of it.” 

“ Miss Leigh?” 

“Yes. She came to my sister last Septem. 
ber, and is, I think, the child of one of her 
oldest friends. They met by accident, and 
Mrs. Carlyle, who-is impulsive, took to the 
girl for the sake of her dead mother.” 

‘‘No one could help taking to her,’’ said 
Meg, warmly, 

** Bat,” interrupted the Captain, once more 
representing stern reality, ‘‘ what need would 
Mrs. Oariyle’s favourite have to seek another 
home-in a feigned name?” 

“T cannot tell you. Wemay be altogether 
mistaken, but I always fancied there was a 
seoret in Miss Leigh’s past. Don't imagine 
we were jealous of Mra. Carlyle’s affection for 
her, I may say we all shared it. Janeta 








Leigh had crept into all our hearts, and my 
curate, ons of ths best fellowes going, was head 
over ears in love with her; but seme weeka 
ago he told me if was'of no eo, Mics Leich 
would never marry! That remark set me 
wondering, and another thing pozzicd me 
She never, by any chance, spoke of her past 
me In fact, she never spoke of herzelf at 
all. 

“T ama busy men, and somotimes T Zon’t 
sea my sister-in-law for several dayr, IT went 
up to the Place yesterday after a week's ub- 


‘sence, and found Mrs. Carlyle had gone to 


London suddenly on important business, I 
inguired for Mises Leigh, and acked it she head 
gone too; the butler said no, Miss Leigh had 
left before fora holiday. 1 was very wach 
surprised at my sister going off in sach® 
strange fashion, and I wondered she 'iked to 
go without Miss Leigh. 

“It hae juss flashed across my mind that 
your perplexity and my scurprico may ha 
linked tozether. Admitting my idea, that 
there was a secret in Miss Leigh’s lifo, I can 
understand she might have to leave Mire. 
Carlyle’s protection and go among strangers. 
If the poor girl has an enemy cia might 
think the house of anyone so well known as 
my sister no safe place for her. I onn inmgine 
her taking the rotion of representing Jane 
Thornton and thrs entering your cmploy- 
ment. And having let my fancy wanderse 
far, it ia not difficult to suppose te a me ovil 
inflaence which lured her away frem tho 
Place might force her to leave you.” 

Mrs. Hamilton shivered. 

* You speak as though yon were quite sure 
Miss Leigh and my little friend were one-and 
the same?” 

“I feel so sure of it that I shall go to 
London to-morrow, with your permission, 
and tell Mrs, Carlyle all I bavs heard from 

ou,” 

* Bat, after all, what danger con!ld threaten 
a girl of twenty in the ninetcenth oestary ?" 
asked the Captain. ‘ You are almost as in- 
fatuated with this unknown beauty as my 
sister herself.” E 

The Rev. Augustus smiled, 

* You see to us she is not unknown,” 

“Why not go back to your starting iden 
and say that Miss Thornton, alias Leigh, has 
a lover, and her absence is owing to his per- 
seontions ?”’ 

‘She is incapable of such 2 thing, Ah! 
Gascoyne, you have never seen her, I tell yon 
Janeta Leigh loved my sister passionately, 
and would never have left her secretly bat 
from fear.” 

‘*Bat you don’t know she has left her, You 
and Meg have jamped to the conclusion Miss 
Leigh is the runaway maiden, bus you have 
no proof of it. For my own part, I should 
say it was most improbabie.”’ 

“ Why?” came from both his hearers af 
once, 

‘Because I have a vivid remembance of 
Hillington Place, and I can’t bolieve amyons 
would willingly exchange the pocisicn of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s adopted daughter for that of gover- 
ness and attendant to even such a charming 
child as my pretty niecs,”’ 

‘tT only gave her eighicen pound a.year,’”” 
admitted Meg, ‘‘bnt she said money warns 
object to her.” 

“I will go to London to-morrow,” ssid the 
Rector. ‘ Of conree, I may bs mistaken, bas 
I would rather sift the matter theronghly. 
No, don’t thank me, Mrs. Hamiltor. 1 assure 
you I shall be glad to sea my prisier-in-law 
upon quite another business,” for it had 
suddenly oscarred to him that Mrs. Oarlyle, 
who had once loved John Drew dearly and 
then discarded him, might be able to throw 
some light npon the report that he had taken 
a wife to Canada. 

The Rev. Augastus was growing quite reck- 
less in the matter of telegrams. He cent two 
more the next morning—one to his wife, 
telling her not to expect him till she heard 
agaia; the other to Lord Drew at his club, 
which ran thus,— 
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“I arrive at King’s Cross at five from 
Liverpool. If possible, meet the train, as I 
want to see you on urgent business. If not, 
wire Mrs. Carlyle’s address fo me at Ander- 
ton’s Hotel.” 

Lord Drew obeyed the command literally. 
ia was the first face the Rector saw o2 
alighting from the train. 

“I hope there is nothing wrong?" said the 
young nobleman, as he shook hands. His 
haggard face and weary step plainly showing 
his errand in London was not oue of pleasure, 
and making the Rector feel a little ashamed 
of himself for the preposterous idea he had so 
coolly taken up only two days before, that 
Lord Drew entertained matrimonial designs 
on Mrs. Carlyle. “I was astonished at your 
telegram. Neither Aunt Janeta nor I could 
imagine you taking a trip to Liverpool on 
pleacure.”’ 

‘*1¢ was not pleasure,” groaned the Rector. 
“ There's a peck of trouble coming for some- 
one, and I am not sure who.” 

‘You will come and dine with Mrs. Carlyle, 
won't you? She is staying at the Grosvenor, 
and has asked me to bring you." 

“Tl go, but I want to talk to you first. 
Gouldn't we walk?'’ demanded the Rector, 
who came so seldom to London he forgot the 
distance fron Pentonville to Belgravia. 

“We will walk part of the way at any 
rate,” assented Lord Drew. ‘‘ And pray tell 
me if I can be of any use in averting the 
trouble you speak of ?”’ 

‘You can at least solve our doubts. At 
least, I hope so. When did you last see your 
Gousin John?” 

** Last Friday.” 

Mr. Carlyle started. 

“Did he tell you he was going to 
America ?" 

**No, bat he was not likely to tell me his 
plans,” said Lord Drew, in a tone of marked 
coldness. ‘I may as well tell you the truth, 
‘Mr, Carlyle, we quarrelled, I have loved my 
cousin John almost as a brother, but after 
what passed on Friday I never wish to see him 
again!” 

“ And is my sister-in-law of your mind?” 

* Perfectly.” 
~'In fact he called at The Piace and was 
genounced ?”’ 

“« Something of the sort.” 

“Well,” said the Rev. Augustusin a peculiar 
tone, ‘‘ whatever else he lacks he has plenty of 
imagination. He went back to Mrs. Biden's 
and told her he had been saving up so as to be 

»in @ position to propose to Laura, but his cav- 
ings, and his whole fortune had been swept 
away by the failare of an Indian bank with 

-69me ontlandish name (such a bank never 
-existed). His one chance was to accept an 
‘appointment in America. Would she spare 
dear Laura to a home in the far West. Well, 
my sister has a kind heart, and the end of it 
is she lent him fifty pounds to take him to 
Canada.” 

-* He never went,” said Jack, bitterly. ‘I 
am certain he would not risk the discomforts 
of the new world.” 

“* Well, I said as much, bat Mra. Biden was 
incredalous so I telegraphed to the agents of 
the ship be said he meant to sailin. The reply 
came on Monday evening. The Honourable 
John Drew had taken passages for himself and 
his wife, and the ship had sailed at four that 
day. Now you understand my going to Liver- 

ool, and my wish to see you. Scamp as he 
is, I can't believe he would propose to Lavra if 
he hada wife. Yet the evidence I collected in 
Liverpool a'l points to the fuct that he went 
on board the Amazon with a lady!” 

‘Lord Drew had grown white as marble. He 
ctatched at Mr. Carlyle’s arm for support, for 
he could hardly stand, so terrible was the 
shock, 

“Not Janeta!” he murmured, hoarsely. 
‘* Not Misa Leigh!” 

Augnstus Carlyle started. Not till that 
moment had he noticed that within an hour 
-of “Miss Thornton's"? Cisappearance John 

Drew hid b2en seen witha lady, the only des- 





cription of whom stated that she was very 
pale and fragile-looking, and had bright wav- 
ing hair, two details trae both of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's protégée and of Janeta Leigh. 

**Do you mean Miss Leigh is not with Mrs. 
Carlyle or her own people? They told me at 
The Place she was taking a holiday !"’ 

‘She left my auntat daybreak one morning 
last week,’ said Lord Drew, sadly, “left 
because my cousin and your nephew was such 
@ villain as to trade on her fears. She had a 
secret; there was nothing dishonourable or 
sinful in it. She had madea terrible mistake, 
and instead of confiding her trouble to my 
aunt and seeking her sympathy, she chose to 
carry her burden alone. 

‘* John Drew threatened to have her hunted 
from The Place as some evil creature. She 
believed his power, and she fled. We took Hill 
and his wife into our confidence, and they con- 
trived to make the servants believe she had 
gone for a holiday. He had no clue to her 
secret, only a little tear-stained letter begging 
my aunt to think as kindly of her as she 
could. Then while we were devising plans for 
seeking her, he came. The heartless monster 
em to rob yk my aunt's ee he 
who wronged her cruelly ‘ore, 
paar. tried to tarn ‘her only friends against 

er ” 

Tne Rev, Augustus stared. 

‘I always thought she had a seoret,” he 
said, slowly, ‘but I never believed any wrong 
of her, and I never can.” 

‘God bless you!’ and Lord Drew wrung 
his hand ; “ poor child, her fateis hard enough. 


I suppose, strictly g. she acted y, 
but she had such a lonely life, and there was 
no mother to counsel her.” 


‘*T can guess therest. He flirted with her, 
and perhaps promised to marry her."’ 

“He did not flirt with her. She was staying 
at Dorbury with a little school friend who, 
though only a child, was a great heiress. The 
landlady of the apartments confused their 
identity, and John believed Nettie to be the 
heiress!” 

‘I see, and——_”” 

“Over and over again as he confesses she 
assured him she was Janeta Leigh, a portion- 
leas girl, but he had got it into his head she 
was Miss Denant, and put down all her pro- 
testations to a desire to test his disinterested- 
ness. He actually palmed himself off on her 
as me. He ought to be transported.” 

‘' There is no punishing him," cried the peer, 
hotly. ‘We were both christened John, he is 
John Drew as much asI am. Well, the end of it 
was & stolen wedding ; he believed he espoused 
the heiress, Nathalie Daval, she thought she 
became Lady Drew. In two hours the explan- 
ation ensued. He reproached her with having 
ruined him—let her see him as he was, in 
fact. and she left him that very day !" 

‘* Bat she is hie wife?" 

‘* She is not his wife, though poor child, she 
believes herself tied to him for life. Just 
think of her misery, Mr. Carlyle, she is not 
twenty, and she must spend all her days a 
fagitive, because she thinks herself bound to 
him. She believes, poor girl, we are against 
her, and so she will hide herself from my aunt 
and me, almost the only people, I suppose, who 
could prove to her that she is still Janeta 
Leigh, and that marriage which brought her 
such bitter pain and sorrow was nothing more 
than an empty form!” 

** Bat are you sure?” 

** Positive.” 

* You know the law regarding marriages is 
very peculiar,” suggested the Restor, gravely. 
** I don’t want to alarm you, but indeed it is a 
delicate question !"’ 

‘ Tam sare Janeta Leigh is not my cousin’s 
wife,” said Lord Drew, solemnly, “‘ because I 
was at the faneral of the poor girl who had a 
right to bear his name, some wesks after his 
marriage with Janeta ! "’ 

‘* Then of course she is free.” 

‘‘Free as air—bat who ie to tellher. We 
came to London, my aunt and I, solely to try 
to fiad her, bat a famous detective I spoxe to 





this morning told mo it was an Heroulean 
task. There seemed no clae as to her plans.” 

‘I believe J could tell you her movements 
down to last Monday ; but if so, I fancy I shall 
gtieve you more than your present sus- 

anse. 

And he told the story of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
governess and her mysterious disapp-arance. 

**T can solve the question of identity,” said 
the Rector, in conclusion. “‘Mrs Hamilton 
says ‘Miss Thornton’ left Scarborough so 
hurriedly she forgot to fetch a small handbag 
she had left at a confectioner's. Mrs. Carlyle 
could identify it no doubt.” 

‘I know a simpler plan,” said Lord Drew. 
‘“‘Mrs. Carlyle has an excellent likeness of 
Nettie. We will go down to Liverpool to- 
morrow if you give us a note of introduction 
to Mrs. Hamilton; she will tell us at once 
whether the portrait resembles ‘ Miss Thora- 
ton.’” 

** You will need nointroduction. My sister- 
in-law knew Mrs. Hamilton well in the days 
when she was Margaret Gascoygne. I can give 
you the commissionnaire's addres», and he can 
tell you whether the lady he saw in the cab 
was indeed Miss Leigh." 

‘* I can’t believe it!’ said Lord Drew, * and 
I won't! She feared and dreaded him enough 
to run away from us to avoid hia ; after 
that, is it likely she would take a voyage to 
America in his company? And, Mr. Carlyle, 
she is not his wife, though she thinks so; and 
he knows the trath. Can't you see that, 
though I love her with every fibre of my heart, 
though eer to offer her my name and for- 
tune, I rather see her dying in a miser- 
able attic than think of her with him !” 

His voice shook with emotion. Augustus 
Carlyle’s own eyes were not quite dry. 

Granted Janeta Leigh had been weak in 
listening to her wooer in those days 
of pleasant idling at bury, she had surely 
= enough to atone for any amount of 
olly 

These two men, 80 different, such utter con- 
trast in age, position, and character, were yet 
agreed in this. Better any suffering, better 
any poverty and hardships for poor Janeta 
Leigh, than that she should be at the mercy of 
the man she thought her husband ! 

Mrs. Carlyle listened to the story with an 
aching heart. 

Her first words were a wild proposal to 
charter a special steamer, and start in pursuit 
of the Amazon, but her two guests soon con- 
vinoed her it was impossible. 

‘* We will cable at once, and she will get it 
on landing, and come back to us. Jack, it is 
of no use your talking. I will never believe 
my Nettie went away of her own will. If 
John Drew has taken her to Canada, it is ava 

risoner, and I will welcome her back to my 
Peart and home with only more love and pity 
for all she has suffered !"’ 

The two men sat up late after Mrs. Carlyle 
had retired. 

John Drew was so mixed up with the rela- 
tions and home-life of hoth, that they could 
hardly bear the thought of his disgracefal 
conduct. 

Apart from their anxiety about Janeta, 
there was the terrible feeling that this cruel, 
unprincipled man was their own fizsh and 
blood; that he had been the pupil of the one, 
the friend and playfellow of the other. 

** Poor Laura! '’ said the Rector of Hilling- 
ton, sadly. ‘Strange that the only one of 
those seven sisters to have a love affair should 
have had such a terrible ending to her 
romance!" 

** And hard to think that one of us should 
stoop to such baseness and perfidy for the sake 
of fifty pounds! I never refased to Jend him 
money. I would have given him hundreds 
had he asked me! And to think that he 
should have robbed his mother’s sister, and 
she a widow!" : 

“The money worry is the least evil,” said 
Augustus Carlyle, quietly. ‘Of course I 


shall see that Sasan suffers no loss; but the 
love affair is far wor-e! You can’t understand 
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what it means to the mother of seven grown- 
up daughters to know that one of them is pro- 
vided for. My sister is not a strong-minded 
woman, Of course, I shall explain to her 
Laura has had a wonderfal esoape; but I 
know she will go on to the end lamenting that 
Laura would have been the saving of him had 
they only been married. To her dying day 
she will probably believe, but for my bad 
management, the wedding would have come 
eff, and all have been well.’ 

Lord Drew sighed. He had not been pursued 
by the mother of elegible damsels without 
jearning that there was a good deal of truth 
in the Rector’s remarks. 

“T shall be thankfal when we have seen 
Mrs. Hamilton. Till then, I don't know what 
to tbiok or hope. If Janeta is really her 
missing governess, it seems certain she is in 
my cousin’s power. If she is not the supposed 
Jane Thornton, she is wandering about the 
world alone and friendless ! "’ 

Bat Mrs. Hamilton put all doubts at rest 
the moment she saw Janeta Leigh's picture, 
and the commissionnaire was jast as positive. 

‘It’s her, right enough, sir!” he said, with 
@ fine di of grammar. ‘ Leastways, 
the lady I saw with Mr. Drew was just the 
ghost of this picture. She’s gone through a 
a of trouble, I should say, since that was 
‘done!” 

Taere was a long consultation between the 
friends that evening. 

Mrs. Carlyle was anxious to proceed as soon 
&8 possible to Canada, and seek out her darling 
Janeta, She reminded them the girl was 
under age, and Cuptain Leigh would be per- 
— ready to make over his parental rights 

ce] er. 

Could she not claim possession of Janeta on 
the grounds that she was a minor? 

Augustus Carlyle shook hia head. 

His idea was to cable instructions to the 
only English clergyman he knew in Canada, 
and prepay the answer; then they wonld, at 
least, have something definite to go upon 
before his sister-in-law undertook such a 
voyage in the bitter cold of a severe February. 

He himself was obliged to return to Hilling- 
ton the next day to attend to his parieh. 

He had a cruel taek before him in breaking 
the news to the Bidens; and he thought Mrs. 
Carlyle would be a great help to him if she 
would consent to go home. 

He sympathised with her anxiety about Miss 
Leigh ; bat it seemed to him one of those cases 
in which waiting was the best policy. 

In little more than a week she would receive 
a cablegram telling her all she wanted to know. 
Why could she not be content to wait 
patiently ? 

Bat waiting is about the most painfal task 
to a loving, sensisive woman. Waiting and 
worry kill more souls every year than work; 
and Mrs. Carlyle, who had been used to 
gratify every wish as soon as made, would not 
hear of following her brother's advice, 

Perhaps prosperity had spoilt her jast a 
little. To will had been to have for so many 
years, that all the grief and trial of the last 
few days seemed to her almost unnatural. 

“ Whatever happens,” she cried, indignantly, 
** JT shall go to Canada next Monday. Youcan 
persuade Lord Drew to stay and wait for the 
cablegram; bat I mean to investigate things 
for myself }” 

A local paper lay on one of the tables, and 
Lord Drew had taken it up half-absently 
while the argument was carried on by his 
elders. 

Now a sharp cry escaped him. 

; aan 1” exclaimed Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘ what 
is it?” 

He pointed to a short paragraph, which 
announced that a sailing vessel jast arrived 
at Glasgow reported having met with a steamer 
the day before in flames. Afraid for his own 
safety to advance too near, the captain had 
waited about to pick up any survivors who 
might try to escape in boate. 

Only eight were rescued. They reported 





that the ship's boats were among the first prey 
of the flames. 

The survivors had literally trusted them. 
selves to the meroy of the waves, and declared 
rowel every other creature on board had per- 
ished. 

The names and occupation of the eight fol- 
lowed. Four were seamen, the others steerage 

assengere. But, to Mrs, Carlyle, the last 
ine of the paragraph was the all-important 
one,— 

“The name of the ill-fated vessel was the 
Amazon, bound from Liverpool to Canada. She 
carried a large number of saloon passengers, 
and a general cargo.” 

He had said, only the night before, he would 
rather see Janeta dead than kaow her at his 
cousin’s meroy; and yet, at bearing of her 
fate, Lord Drew staggered against the wall for 
support, and, strong man as he was, would 
have fallen but for the prop of the Rector’s 


arm, 
(To be continued.) 








ROY’S INHERITANCE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


Cartan Fatconrk was perhaps the only 
man who never found any difficulty in getting 
inside the closely guarded walls of Mount- 
falcon. To all the dependants about the place 
he was still the young master, to whose return 
they looked forward with confident hope; 
although is was rumoured that he had been 
disinherited by his grandfather. As he was 
still far from strong; he drove up as closel. 
to the house as he dared, across the turf, an 
tied the horse to the branch of an elm, 

It will be remembered that Mountfalcon 
stood on the side of a hill and the front of the 
huge building was built upon arches. Inside 
these arches there was a paved colonnade 
draped with creepers, and here Roy posted 
himeelf, leaning against a stone pillar, and 
listening intently. 

At first he could only hear the subdued 
sound of voices; for neither Philip nor Nora 
was near the window. He wished he might 
venture to smoke, for the lonely watch was 
unpleasant without the consolation of a cigar, 
and after all he had probably been dragged 
here on 2 useless errand, on account of Lady 
Clavering’s absurd presentiment. 

It was no business of his to look after this 
perplexing, disappointing, but wholly be- 
witching little girl, whose violet eyes told him 
that her first sweet love was given to Roy 
Falconer, whilst she threw herself into the 
arms of his worst enemy. 

A smile curled the tips of his mouctaches 
as he thought of his bad behaviour on 
Christmas Day. It was detestable of him, and 
yet nothing could be sweeter than that stolen 
kiss from those tremulous lips, and under the 
same provocation he knew he should be 
tempted to behave jast as badly again. 

The voices grew louder and in an 
instant, he stood up straight with every sense 
on the alert. A cry for help rang out into 
the stillness of the night; he dashed up the 
— ptepe, and saw Nora in the arms of his 
uncle 

Philip released his hold at the first glimpse 
of that figure in the window; and she rushed 
out of the room just too soon to see the man 
who had come to save her. 

Roy strode into the room, looking stern ag 
death, and with an uncomfortable misgiving 
tugging at his heart. If the girl disliked this 
man why did she stay with him alone at this 
hour of tbe night ? 

** What have you been doing to Miss Mac- 
donald?’’ he asked sternly, as he stood face 
to face with the man who bad cheated him 
out of hia birthright, and felt every inclina- 
— in the world to knock him flat on his 

! 


Philip Falconer pulled himself together 
with an effort, as he wiped his forehead. Ry’s 
well-timed appearance filled him with the 
darkest suspicions, and he felt convinoed that 
Nora had wilfully deceived him when she 
said he never came. 

‘*Bioce when has Miss Macdonald been 
under your protection?’’ he asked with a 
sneer. 

‘‘She is under my grandfather's roof,” he 
answered with a frown; ‘and so long as she 
is there it is the duty of every Falconer to 
see that no harm happens to her.’’ 

Philip gave an insolent laugh. ‘‘ Iassure you 
that I have relieved you of all responsibility, 
Miss Macdonald has promised to be my wife, 
and I shall allow no man to look after her 
interests but myself.’’ 

**Go and fetch her—let her tell me that to 
my face?” 

‘No, thank you. I will not go to her room 
at this time of night,’ knowing that he coald 
not venture outside the door. 

** Nonsense, she was with you a moment sgo, 
I saw her with my own eyes.” 

‘* Bat nobody else knew that she was here 
with me, and we can’t be too carefal when & 
young girlis concerned,” with an air of intense 
propriety. . 

“I thought you had been turned out of the 
house,” looking at his uncle sharply, feeling 
baffled and disgusted, and uncertain as to what 
he ought to do. 

“Did you? I knew you had.” 

“That isfalee. 1 was never turned out,” 
said Roy, baughtily. 

“ Then you tarned yourself out, which comes 
to the same thing.” 

‘ Not at all. My grandfather treated me 
badly, so I kept away ; you know best why it 
was that you were sent out,” looking down at 
his pale, anxious face, in fierce contempt. 

‘* If you have any regard for my fatare wife, 
you will be careful how you talk of her fature 
busband,” Philip said, with his usual canning, 
well knowing that he could always rely on his 
nephew’s chivalry. 

**Good heavens! you can’s intend to marry 
her with all those sins upon your soul,” he 
cried, utterly exasperated. ‘‘ Let her off, man, 
and upon my word and honour nothing that 
you’ve done shall be raked up against you!” 

** You are very good, but I don’« see exactly 
how I could live on my reputation. I quite 
understand your motive, my dear fellow, yon 
want to get me ont of your way, so as to go in 
for the heiress of Mountfalcon, yourself,” 
a over the back of a chair with a mocking 
smile, 

Roy started whilst the blood rushed into his 
frank face. He keew very well that if he had 
ever thought of proposing to Nora Macdonald, 
the fact—ift ever it became a fact—that she 
was the heiress of Mountfalcon, would have 
stopped his mouth for ever. ‘ You jadge me 
by yourself,” he said, shortly; ‘‘and I beg 
you to believe that there is as little likeness 
between our characters as there is in our 
personal appearance.” 

‘Look here, Roy,’’ changing his tone com- 
pletely, ‘why oan’s you give me credit for 
having a heart? I’ve been brought into con- 
stant contact with the sweetest little thing 
that was ever seen—and I love her, I give you 
my word (though he knew it was a lie) asl 
thought I never should love any woman bat 
one.’ 

Roy bit his moustache, savagely. ‘‘ Can you 
tell me that she loves you?” his blue eyes 
fixed on Philip’s face, as if he would drag the 
truth out of him whether he would or no. 

Philip Falooner would have made his for- 
tune on any stage, for he was a consummate 
actor, worn out and desperate, with his youth 





left far behind him, and a guilty past close at 
his heels, he contrived to assume the expression 
of. a happy lover. 

‘** I¢ doesn’t do to talk of such things,” he 
said, with a smile; ‘‘ but, on my honour, I 
believe she does. Sometimes she will stamp her 
little foot, and vow she hates me, sometimes 





she will scream as she did to-night, when I 
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embrace her too roughly ; but at other times, 
I feel a kiss dropped on my forehead if I doze 
in an arm.ochair—or——” 

‘‘Is thia trae, or one of your infernal lies?” 
Roy broke in, hotly, hardly able to contain 
himself, for his heart feit as if if would burst 
with rage. 

“Your language is strong, but no doubt you 
think it strange that a young girl should care 
about an old fellow likeme. Confess—you 
wanted her for. yourself,” 

“TI sweat I didn’s,’ vehemently; “ but for 
heaven's sake take half the fortane, when she 
gets it and leave the girl alone!” 

“No! I'd take the girl withont a farthing, 
but I'll never be auch a fool as to content my- 
self wish half when I’ve a chance of the whole, 
Have you avy more agreeable propositions to 
make, or shall I wish you good-night,” picking 
up his hat and stick. 

“I've gotithis to say,'’ repressing his wrath 
as wellas hecould. ‘The Dake of Honiton 
is ouly restrained from prosecuting you on a 
charge of incendiarigm because he happens to 
owe his life to a Falooner—if you behave 
badly to Nora Maocdouald I shall give him a 
hint not to\hold his hand.” With a significant 
nod he walked to the window, doubting if he 
oughé to stop to see his uncle off the premises, 
when Philip himself suggested a way out of 
the Gifficaliy. 

He was not a strong man, and he had 

already walked much further than he liked. 
Withont the smallest sense of shame, he asked 
bis nephow to give bim a liftas faras the 
turning to Hiilingdon station; and as he sat 
by his cide in the dog.cart, he mentally noted 
the fact that the large gates had been left 
open for Roy when they were always her- 
metieally closed to him. 
_ Who coald describe the feelings of the dis- 
inherited heir as he tarned his back on his 
vid bome.in such bitterness of spirit as he had 
scarcely ever felt before ? 

He looked with sad eyes over the beantifal 
park, looking so hushed and still in the balmy 
breath of the summer night, where the graceful 
deer were sleeping nnder the shadow of the 
still more gracefal ferns, and the proud old 
elmaaeand beeches which had stood for centuries 
like @ brave band of sentinels watching over 
the safety of the Mountfaloons, 

All this would go to the man who had lied 
and cheated him ont of his inheritance; but 
fax worse than.that, he would murder the joy 
and break the heart of that child with the 
haunting eyes, whose lovely face was ever 
present with bim, by night as well as day. 

“Thanks!” said Philip, when they reached 
tse corner, after 2 silent drive of many miles. 
“Lil. cend you an invite to cur wedding the 
moment, the date is fixed,” 

“Yon had better hurry up, or I shall be 
gene,’’ said Roy, and with a sadden vicious 
lagh.of the whip, he sent the astonished horse 
off.ata headieng gallop down the narrow lane 
which might have brought both driver and 
“driven ”’ to desperate grief if there had been 
any traffic at that hour of the night. 

might have had still farther cause for 
rage, if not for sorrow, if he could have seen 
inte the heart of the man who was dragging 
bid weary Jimbs slowly towards the light on a 
emall.elevation which marked the spot where 
the.station was. In spite of his fatigne Philip 
Falconer felt tremendously elated at his own 
successful deception. Roy was the only rival 
be had ever had to fear, for he had never 
heard of Fred Sinclsir's visits to Monntfalcon, 
except on the night he went beck with him -to 
the Castle, when he thought that he came 
with a message for himself. 

He had no idea of the wheele within wheels, 
aad never auspooted anyone of plotting exceps 
bimeelf. Roy wonld lose all interest in Nora 
Macionaid now that she was supposed to be 
engaged to his uncle, therefore, he would have 
her completsly in his power, without fear of 
interference from a sou). 

Tene, she hated bim now, bnt he had con. 
trived 40 fascinate a good many women daring 
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with a little innocent girl, who had no other 
male admirers to amuse her or interest her. 

He mnst beg or borrow some funds to go 
on with for a short. time—the old man 
not go.on much longer—and as. soon as: Nora 
Macdonald's name was down in his father’s 
will, he must contrive to lead her to the altar 
as his-bride. Then he could snap his fingers 
at Fate, langh at the handsome nephew who 
had always cut him out before, enjoy life to 
the uttermost, and bid good-bye to hardships 
and privations for ever. 

Filled with the most delicious anticipations, 
he got into a first-class carriage as soon as 
the train came up, and flung himself down 
fall length on the cushions with a sigh of 
intense relief, 

- * * * * 


‘-T don’t believe a word of it, Roy,” said 
Lady Clavering, confidently, when she had 
heard his unpleasant news directly after 
breakfast the next morning. ‘‘ Young as she 
is, she haa a atrong will of her own, and Iam 
sure nothing would induce her to marry that 
detestable man |” 

‘*‘ My uncle can make himself awfally plea- 
gant to some people!" Roy answered, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘*‘ Women have always 
been spoons on him.” 

‘‘ Then I’m sorry for the women!” with the 
utmost disdain. ‘It is sotiresome that your 
leave is up jast atthe wrong moment. Oh, if 
I could only get to her myeelf I'd have it ont 
with her, and tell her that [would never speak 
to her again. But I don't believe it, and I 
never shall,’ suddenly remembering her 
former faith in Nora's constancy. ‘ Roy, 
that child was devoted to you heart and soul, 
and if you could only swallow your detestable 
pride you might have the sweetest bride in 
the world!” 

‘“* After my unocle’s death?” with a provok- 
ing smile, 

“No, now this very moment. Take her by 
surprise and ask her face to face which she 
likes the best.” 

‘‘ NotI. Any girl who could tolerate my 
uncle would detest me. Perhaps I had better 
show you a note I received this morning,” 
pulling a disreputable-looking missive out, of 
his pocket and handing it to his hoatess. 

The Countess locked at the signature, 

“ Grimper! What an extraordinary name !” 

“This is my grandfather’s household 
a@rudge. A good, honest sonl, bnt sour as 
vinegar, and honest asthe day. See what she 
says.’ 

Lady Clayering read out :— 


*' Honovrep §31n,— 

“ This is to tell you that a plot's going 
on in this house between the miss that wot 
you knows ofand Mr. Philip. It’s as plain 
asthe nose on my face that them two is going 
to make a match of it, and it's my dooty to 
tell you so, for the evil that. will come of it 
nobody knows.—Honoured sir, your humble 
servant, 

“Sansa Grier.” 


‘“« ] daresay she hates the peor little thing 
like poison,” and she threw the letter back 
with s gesture of contempt, 

“-What motive conid the woman have for 
speaking anything busthe truth?” Roy said, 
quietly. 

“ Spite! that letter is reeking with ‘spite 
from beginning to end,’ she answered, con- 
fidently. 

Roy went back to his regiment at Houns- 
low that afternoon, and travelled by the same 
train as Fred Sinclair, who bad been sum. 
moned to London most unexpectedly, 

He could not manage to-deliver Nora's mes- 
sage to Lady Clavering, eepecially as the 
Dachess had pledged him to seoreoy about his 
visits to Monuntfalcon; bat he put the denial 
of her reported engagementin the Worldand 
geveral other papers, a8 he had promieed. 

Roy Falconer waa thelast person on earth 
+o whem he was likely to talk of Nora Mauac- 


bis lifetime, and he did not deepair of enccess | donald, or else he might have given him some 
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valuable information which would have spared 
him many a sleepless night. 

Neither Lady Clavering nor Roy saw the 
second paragraph, and when the former put 
an advertisement to ‘‘ Gold Bangle” in the 
Hillingdon Herald, threatening ‘Nora with the 
most fearful results if she took the rash step 


she was contemplating, the poor girl nearly 
went wild over her inability to an indig- 
nant denial. 


Not knowing the circumstances, she was 
bitterly angry with Fred for betraying her. 
trust. 


—_———— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘+ Ong good turn deserves another,’” cat 
the Dake of Honiton, as he stood at the win- 
dow of his wife's boudoir, and looked at the 
bright blossoms in the variegated flower-bads 
on the lawn with sppreciative eyes. “I 
should be uncommonly glad to do a good tarn 
to Roy Falconer, but I don’t:know how te 
manage it.” - 

“Tt was for his sake that you refused to 
prosecnte hia uncle?” said his. wife, reflec: 
tively. 

“Yes. Bat, after all, the man’s:his enemy, 
sothat it wouldn’t have cut him up if he had 
gone to the devil.” 

There was ® pause, whilst the Duke's 
thoughts travelled ‘fast. Presently he said, 

‘* You've no. special cause to be gratefal to 
Roy, Marion. You would have made a qnite 
¢oo.charming widow !” 

She got up from her chair, and, linking ber 
arm within her husband's, looked up. into bis 
plain face, her beautiful eyes full of the fondest 
affeation. 

“I owe him more than I can well repay. 
He saved me from an eternal regret,” her lips 
quivering. 

«« What do you mean, dear?” 

“IT wasn't half kind to you! When we 
first married I was a selfish heartless wretch 

” 


“Not a bis oLit! I wasn’t half good enongh 
for you—that was it,’’ placing his large hand on 
her deer-like head, and looking down at her 
beanty- witha fond-emile. ‘' You couldn't be 

to. care for such an ungainly brute as 
Lam!” 

“But I do,” leaning her head. against his- 
cont-sleave. ‘ When you were o ill you hated 
me! and just when I conldn’t.get your-love, I 
learnt to wantit. Oh! what I suffered when 
no one would dare.to save you!” 

“| know they had to hold yon back by force. 
Thank Heaven that someone had the sense to 
doit. Your beanty might have been spoilt 
for ever!”’ 

“If I had been an uglier girl I might have 
been a better wife,” she said, humbly, know- 
ing her own weakness, ‘ 

He bent down and kissed her broad white 
forehead, knowing nothing of the folly which 
might have been her ruin; and, in the sonfi- 
dence of his honest heart, said fervently,— 

“There isn’t a better wifein England! Bat 
I say, didn’t you tell me that that nice little 
Macdonald girl was to have all Mountfalcon’s 
money 9” 

“ Every bit. of it, they aay.” 

“ Couldn't we manage to make np a match 
between these two?” e 

“ Who—Roy ?” with startled eyes. 

“‘ Yes, Roy. If he would only give up,the 
army, I conld get him some appointment with 


a tidy salary, s0 that no one should sayhe- 


was making up to her for her money,” 

“He would never give up the.army ; bazides 
there’s an obstacle. 
his uncle.” 

The Dake started. 

“ Not to that brute? It can't be allowed! 
I'll standup myself and) forbid the banns! 


Marion, don’t you see for yourself—it russ be. 
y ” 


“Of conree it must. I've done my best,” 


she said, despondently ; for she had begun to 


She is already engaged to- 
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despair of Fred’s success, for he waralways’ 
being called off ‘when most wanted. 

“T tell you what I can do, and I'll do ft et 
once |’ said the Dake, resolutely. ‘I'll drop 
him a line at his club to say that if he dares 
to put his foot inside this county, I’ll have him 
arrested at once on a charge of incendiarism. 
That will keep him at a safe distance for a 
long time to come. Have you anythizg here 
that I could write on?” 

The Duchess langhed'as ehe opened a deli- 
cately-carved ivory writing-case, found her 
best pen in a chased gold handle, and a thick 
sheet of note-paper, with a coronet in gold and 
red; and opened an inkstand stadded with 
rubies. i 

‘‘ There, sir! New make it as stinging as 
you pleace.” 

She leant on the back of his chair, looking 
over his shoulder as he wrote, 2 pitiless smile 
on her lips as she thought of the man whom 
she had led on by the power of her beauty, till 
he plunged into a desperate crime! But the 
smile changed into a shudder as she remem- 
dered that, but for Roy, Philip Falconer 
would have robbed her of her husband ! 

As the sammer paesed away wiih its flowers 
and sunbeams, so Philip Falconer’s senee of 
security went from him, and gave place to 
the chill autumn of@onbt,. HEisshare in the 
catastrephe at the Castle was known to s0 
many that the ugly seoret was sure to leak 
out, sooner or later. He was warned off his 
own county by the Duke of Honiton, and 
unless he could manage te get hold of come 
money wherewith to pay ‘his debts, he weuld 
soon ‘be warned off every race-coursea in the 
kingdom, His nephew had never been in such 
extremities ; and yet it was on account cf the 
‘exaggerated tale of his liabilities that his. grand- 
father strack bie name ont of his will. 

Most of the income derived from tho little 
place in Devonshire was sacrificed for the 
sake of redeerning ‘his debts, and the naturally 
extravagant yeung Huaear, had but little more 
than his pay to live on; and yet he made a 
per fight for it, and kept his head above 
water. 

Philip Faleener wondered how on earth he 
could manage it; as he eat alone in his 
luxurious lodgings in St. Zames’s-street, ohew- 
ing the cud of the bitterest reflections. He 
was no better off for all the desperate efforta 
he had made ¢o retrieve his fortunes, The 
thousand pounds that he-had stolen from his 
father’s hoard slipped throagh his fingers xs 
fast as melted ice; whilst'the landlord of his 
pleasant lodgings, had begun to insinuate 
that he had-never meant to let ‘his present 
tenant live rent free, and wetild therefore be 
glad of an advance. 

He could not order another room, as he 
could @ fresh coat when his tailor sent in his 
long bill, and, he could not bear to move ont 
of his favourite quarters. Some money must 
be begged, borrowed, or stolen, cr else Philip 
Falconer must go under, se many a better 
man than he had done before ; bas where wag 
it to come from? It was maddening to 
think that whilst he was sitting ‘there, xbso-* 
ately beggared, with nothing but credit ‘to 
liveon; and that at its lowest ebb; there'was 
that pile of gold lying idle like the ‘talent 
wrapped up in a napkin, in that tenantiess 
room in Mountfalcon, doisgno good to any 
one in the wide world, but acting the part 
of a secret temptation'to a man's guilty sonal, 
Philip bent his head on his handa as ‘he 
thought of it; the gold coins scemed to Jnra 
him on like the ‘finger of an inexorable fate 
to his doom. 

He had yielded once, end that fats! yielding 
bad nearly brovght on‘hia heed the fearful 
ein of parricide. He shivered at the'thomght 
that he might be driven ‘to it sg2in—he might 
come once more face to faca with ths old 
man, who treasured his gold fur beyond either 
son or grandson. : 

Who could tell what dreadfnl thing might 
hap when feelings were exasperated bo- 
yond the power of expression, and bonndlecs 


No, no,” he said to himself with another 
ishiver, “I'll les the old miser alone, I 
‘couldn’t answer for myse!f or him, and the 
luck’s sure to turn before long.” 


The luck did not turn; the debts came on 
with great strides, the acsets were nil, and 
Philip Falconer was growing desperate. How 
much longer would a conscience that was 
always'being ‘silenced, act as a buffer against 
the waves of temptation which were gathering 
their strength day by day, till they would roll 
over every ecraple and hesitation in an over- 
whelming flood! 

* * 7 * 

Lord Mountfalcon was the dreariest com- 
panion that could be imagined for a young 
girl fall of youth’s bright fancies and noble as- 
pirations, He was rarely without a glass of 
what he called his ‘“medicine” by his side, 
and these constant draughts had such a 
soporific effect that he could scarcely keep 
awake for an hour during the whole afternoon. 
His affection for Nora deepened as the long 
Gull days went by, and her pretty face framed 
in its gold-brown hair was the only bright 
object for his drowsy eyes to reat on. During 
his wakeful mtervals, it seemed to weigh 
upon his mind that he owed her some repara- 
tion for Grimper’s insults. 

The woman had not been sent away, for, asa 
matter of fact, the Viscount wae enly too glad 
to yield to Nora's intercession, and spare him- 
sélf the loss of such a useful servant; bat he 
kept muttering to himeelf as he sat by the 
‘fire,— 

“T'll make it up to'you some day, my dear, 
indeed I will, and then you will be the richest 
girl in the’county.” 

Semetimes he would talk of Roy; but when 
Nora timidly pat in a word on bis behalf, he 
taraed upon her sharply,— 

‘What do you know of bim, child?” 

fhe biashed like the dawa, and bent her 
bright head over her work. 

“ He was once very kind te me at s dance.” 

“ Where sll men are kind to a pretty girl,” 
im @ queruleustone. “I ebhalt die in my chair 
hefore he willever ‘take the tronble to come 
and look after me,” 

“May I tell him that you want him?" she 
said eagerly, her heart giving a bound. ‘“ He 
world come like a fash of lightning!” 

* No, no! he would come fast enough if he 
thought he could fill hie pockets ; but I'll have 
no spendthrifts here |" shaking his grey head. 

“I’ve heard Lady Olavering say it’s quite 
noble how he gives ap all his money to pay 
his debts, and maneges to live vpon his pay,” 
she said, bravely. 

‘It’s his own fault,” slowly, ‘Ashe made 
his bed so he must lie on it, But don't 
talk of him, it gr me,and I can't go back 
from what I said. I'd rather have lost my 
right band,” ‘his bead drooping—his thin 
hand stretched out to the glass by his side; 
*‘ but there’s a curse on Mountfulcon, and I 
can’t draw it back!” 

‘No, no; it wad Philip, not Roy!’ she 
evied excitedly. “ fe has never done anything 
tc deserve a curse.” 

* Hoity-toity, yourg lady!" raising his 
heavy lids tolook at her flashed’ face with a 
stare of surprise. ‘‘ Many Task if he has en- 
gaged you as his advocate ? ” 

“No; but I only csre for jastice!" turning 
away ‘her face, 

* Jastice is a fanny thing to canse a binsh,” 
he s2id, drily ; ‘‘bnt I’m not to be wheedled 
into breakingtsy word by you or anyone else, 
Monntfalcon shall go to a stranger, and no 
Felconer'shall bring the old place to rack and 
rain.” 

His eyes gieamed with nnwonted’ passion, 
@ flash mounted to his high forehead, and the 
hand with which he held his stick shook visi- 


ly. 

“ A lonely, chil#fess, deserted old man,” he 
muttered under his grey monstaches, and his 
head drooped sadly on his chest. 

Nora did not dare to breathe another word 





hate stood in the place of parental Jove?" 


| about the disinherited heir lest she should do 


him harm ; but she wassure, from his manner, 
that the old man’s affection was not gone for 
his grandson, and she had a tiny hope that 2 
reconciliation might be effected between them, 
This hope was like one little star on a dark 
night, as 


* * * 


* 

Venables had a bad cold on his chest, and 
went to bed that evening as soon as he had 
seen his master’s head laid on his pillow. 

It was his habit to sit up rather late, which 
wasa comfort to Nora) Macdonald when she 
“wasinclined to be nervous, and she went up- 
stairs earlier than usual beoause she did not 
like to be the only one awake on the ground 
flecr. 

It wada stormy night, with occasional claps 
of thunder and tempestuous gusts of wind, 
which made the branches of the ancient elma 
creak omizously. P 

It seemed useless to go to bed when there 
was little chance of sleep, and yet it was cull 
work to sit up when she had nothing 
plessant to think of, and she hod jnas 
finished the only book which she had broug’s 
upstairs, 

Feeling unsettled she threw open the 
shutter and locked out, intending to watch the 
lightning. ya : 

There were no lurid flashes lighting up the 
dense dsrkness of the night, but what was 
that curious thread of light cast tpoa *he 
lawn as if from a cleft of the shatters ia O29 
of the library-windows ? ; 2 

She had pat out the eandles and loft 
room in complete darkness, with ail 
shutters tightly closed. 

Somebody must be there, and whesver tf 
was, he could be there for no good purnose, 

Is was probably Philip Falconer, antl if 
eo, Gritper herself shouid see that he took 
nothing from the Red Room, where tha eeores 
hoard was kept. 

Nora took up her candies and walked quickly 
to the door, afraid lest her resolution shantd 
fail her if she gave hers! time to think, 

With fleet steps she went down the corridor 
and up the bare cold staircase leading ta the 
next floor, never daring to look behind or 
farther in front than was necessary to ces her 
way, less she might be too frightened to gu on, 
Her heart was thumping loudly aashe knovked 
at the honsemaid’s door, 

Grimper, trae to her word, was on tha 
alert, and came out as soon eg she old 
scramble into 2 few clothes, She locked co 
fanny with an old-fashioned night-orp with 
large frills tied under her chin, snd an 
antique dressing-gown of flannel bond round 
the waist with a tattered grey shawl, thas 
Nora could scarcely help smiling, 

‘What isit? Anybody been murdared ?” 
Grimper asked, in a sepulchral whisper. 

‘* Somebody in the library, I saw the light 
from my window,” with her lips cloze to the 
friiled night-osp, ‘ 

‘He won't be there long. He's coming un- 
ataira never fesr,” smacking her lips, as if sha 
were delighted at the chance of a struggio. 
‘You give me the light and come elong!” 
Nora ‘let her go first, for the housemeaid 
seemed positively to enjoy the situatior, 
whilst her own teeth were chattering from 
the mingled effects of cold, fright, and oxcixe- 
ment, 

They tried the dosr of the Red Roem, hut 
it was locked, and nut a sound came from tho 
iaside. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Grispor, 
shaking her head. “ What mischief can he 
be after downstairs? Heaven have mercy on 
me,” with a gasp, ‘the villain may be cutting 
the master’s throat! ”’ 

This was a pleasant thought to oarry with 
her ss Nora tremblingly followed the house. 
maid's tall figure down the etairs into the 
terrible darkness and ghostly silence of tha 
hall, She did not Jike Grimper at all, bat a% 
the present moment ehe felt inclined to clieg 
to her as a child to its mother, for danger 
links the straugeat peop!s tovether, 
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They stood still and listened with all their 
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ears outside the library door, and in spite of 
the thickness of the oak, could distinctly hear 
the blows of a hammer on 8 chisel, 

‘It's only a common thief!" said Grimper, 
in @ voiceless whieper, and with an expression 
of the utmost contempt. 

“I'll go and fetch Venables" whiepsred 
Nora, who felt no contempt at all for the 

thief, bat a profound fear, which extended to 
all his poasib!e accomplices. 

Bat the housemaid was reckless and keen 
for the fray. She would not hear of waiting 
for anybody, bat turned the key as quietly as 
phe could, and to Nora's exceeding horror 
flang open the door ! 

They saw—or thought they saw—a man 
spring from the side of the room behind the 
piano; bat the next moment the candle was 
knocked out of Grimper's hand, and they 
were lef¢ in impenetrable darkness. 

They could hear somebody groping bis way 
sbout the room, but could gee nothing; then 

~ the shutter was pulled open, and a vivid flash 
of lightning revealed the figure of a man with 
@ long black beard and a white face, escaping 
through the window. 

Grimper made a dash after him, but fell 
head foremost over a chair, whilst Nora lit a 
match and looked fearfully round, expecting 
to be murdered the next minnte a3 she heard 
& step approaching ! 


CHAPTER XXXivV. 


As Nora Macdonald stood, half-paralysed 
with fear, a lighted match in her hand, and 
her eyes stretched to their fallest extent, 
Venables appeared en déshabille, with a thick 
stick in his hand, and an eager look of inquiry 
on his thin face, Immensely relieved to see 
him, she made him a sign to be cautious, for 
she was still convinced that half a dozen 
burglars were lurking behind the sofas and 
cbairs 

However, by the time they had secured a 
candle, they found that the library contained 
nobody but their two selves and Gzimper, who 
bad picked herself up, and was engaged in 
rubbing her elbows. She maintained, as 
soon as she had recovered herself, that they 
‘ought to rouse both coachman and grgom, and 
-tell them to search the park; but Venables 
sxeoeived the proposition with contempt. 

“It was Mr. Philip, as sureasI stand here! 
And if he had got any strangers with him, 
the dogs wonid have barked the house down!"’ 

“Bat this man had a black beard!” ex- 
diaimed Nora, who felt that she could swear 
to that fact in any court of justice. 

** And the next time he comes he may have a 
red one! He is up io ali the dodges in crea- 
tion; bat he’s got himself into a mess now, 
and he has to play s game of hide and seek 
with the police, which don’t suit him exactly. 
If this shutter was shut, how did he manage 
to get in?” examining the dark wood and the 
heavy iron bar minutely. 

‘The shutter was shat—to that I take my 
‘davy!’" said the housemaid, grimly, ‘‘ and 
the cleverest rogue on earth conidn't open it 
from the ontside,”’ 

“ And yet Mr. Philip has done it!” 

**Not he!” shaking her night. cap. 

*“‘Bat be could though—look here!” ex- 
claimed Venables, with suppressed excitement. 
‘© This shutter doesn’t shut so well as the 
other, and with a strong knife inserted in this 
orack, he could raise the bar in a jiffey. If I 
had only known that, I should never have 
slept a wink.” 5 

**] don’t believe it, and you can’t talk me 
out of it,” said Grimper, obstinately. ‘That 
there shutter was opened from the inside,”’ 

‘There was nobody to do it.” 

**Look here, Venables,” and Nora came 
forward with a chisel and hammer she had 
found ov the floor. ‘‘He must have been 
seying to open something when we disturbed 

im o” 

“Where did you fiad them, Miss?" taking 





them from her hands, which were shaking 
with cold. 

** You go to bed, Miss,’’ he said, avxiously, 
‘for you'll catch your death of cold, and then 
what will his lordship say ?"’ 

Nora was quite willing to go as there was 
nothing elee to be done, so after pointing out 
the spot where the tools had been lying, she 
lighted another candle, and then retired with 
her own upstairs. Oa the way she kept her 
eyes fixed on the floor for fear of what she 
might see if she raised them, and when she 
had reasthed her reom she locked the door 
securely, determined not to disturb herself 
for anything again. 

She was so cold that she could not get to 
sleep for a long while, but lay wide awake, 
listening to the grumbling of the storm, and 
wondering if the mysterious visitor to the 
library were really Philip Falconer, or only a 
common barglar. 

* This beats me” said Venables, as he 
examined the wall. “If Mr, Philip wasn't 
after his lordship’s gold, I should like to 
know what he was after?” 

‘Easy to guess,” replied Grimper, with a 
sniff of contempt. ‘‘ Not all the interloping 
misees in the world could throw dust in my 
eyes.” 

‘“‘Now, Grimper, I thoughs you had got 
over that,’’ Venables said, in a tone of remor- 
strance. “The young lady has no more 
thought of Mr. Philip than she has of me. 
Ask Andrewes, if you don't believe me. He 
sees her look at him at dinner as if she would 
like to eat him up with her knife and fork."’ 

* You can't talk me out of it,” said the 
housemaid, doggedly. ‘ Facts is facts, anda 
very difficalt style to climbover. Mr. Pailip 
brought her here. And Mr. Philip means to 
marry her! That's the beginning and the 
end of a plot to rob our own dear young master 
of his rights.” 

‘* Bat I'll lay a fiver that this pretty young 
thing would never dance to his tane! Why, 
there’s not so much as a carnation in her 
cheek when his name comes up in conversa- 
tion; but let the old Governor say ‘ Roy,’ 
and you'd think the Northern Lights were in 
the room.’”’ 

“Mr. Roy, indeed!" with a tosa cf her 
head. ‘I've put a spoke in that wheel, and 
it'll have to take another tarning!” 

“Then you've not shown your usual cau- 
tion, Grimper! '’ and Venables looked at her 
odd contour with a qacer smile, “when Miss 
Macdonald's at the top of the tree, you 
wouldn’t like the Captain to remain at the 
bottom, and he wouldn't like it either. They 
might jast as well be perched on the same 
branch !"’ 

‘*Get out with your nonsense!” she ex- 
claimed, angrily, ‘‘and don't spill all that 
grease on my best carpet. There's nothing 
to be gained by staying here, and you'll be 
fitting yourself for your coffia if you are out 
in the cold any longer.” 

Thoroughly pozzied, and in the worst of 
tempers, she took herself off, and Venables, 
after another look round, followed her 
example. 

The next day Grimper changed her quarters 
toa bedroom in the same corridor as Miss 
Macdonald's, and exactly opposite the red- 
room. 

** Now, here I am,” she said with a chuckle, 
‘“tand I defy either of those two to be up to 
any miechief now. Grimper, the watch-.dog 
has got her kennel here.”’ 

She knew that she owed a large debt of 
gratitade to Nora Macdonald for having 
begged the Viscount not to turn her away, 
but coals of fire heaped on an angry head are 
apt to havea far from melting effect on the 
temper, and the obligation she was under to 
the poor girl only made her hate her all the 
mere. 

Nora felt instinctively that wherever she 
went or whatever she did, this aame malignant 
hatred pursued her; and knowing what the 
woman was capable of in the way of out- 
rageous accusations, she often had very un- 





comfortable presentiments about the future. 
Bat she knew there was Oae above who would 
watch over a he!pless orphan, and she resolved 
to do her duty, bear the worst, and fear 
nothing, in the courage given by utter 
innocence. 

Tae slow months dragged themeelves on 
their dall course, and no event of any impor- 
tance occurred to interrupt the invariable 
monotony. 

(To be continued.) 








CIN DERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


—*o:i— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OMENS. 


Benrtiz decided that bia marriage shonld 
take place at once, and indeed, there seemed 
no reason for postponement, seeing that the 
sooner Lacinda was his wife, the better it 
would be for her in every way. 

He suggested being married in a registry 
cffice, but to this she would not consent. Her 
ideas of matrimony were not exactly the same 
as his—to her, marriage meant a taking upon 
herzelf of solemn and binding duties, and che 
felt that the ceremony would not be complete 
withoat the blessing of the charch. 

Curbonnell respected her scruples, though 
he did not share them. A license was got, 
and he made arrangements to be married in 
one of the city churches the next morning. 

* By the way,” he said to Lucinda. in the 
afternoon, when he and she were walking up 
Regent-street to get the wedding ring ‘it is 
usual, I believe, for ladies to have a troussean 
when they are married. Shall I give you 
fifty pounds to buy what you want?” 

She shrank back with an instinctive move- 
ment of recoil, as if she were hurt. 

“Oh no!” she exclaimed, hastily, then 
seeing his look of surprise, she added witha 
ewift blash and a smile, ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
I am afraid I appear ungracious, bat you have 
done so much for me that I somehow feel 
ashamed at the idea of your doing more; 
besides, I have plenty of things at Toornleigh 
Castle, it will be easy enough to get them from 
there," 

Bertie did not reply. Already he had had 
to qniet the girl’s scruples concerniog her 
pupil, Mona Lisle, whom it seemed to her, she 
was deserting rather basely, Lucinda was 
one of the most conscientious creatures in the 
world, and the most unselfish, At the same 
time, she was perfectly willing toallow herself . 
to be guided in all things by Bertie, for in her 
eyes, he was the best, kindest, and wiseat of 
mankind—her king who could do no wrong! 

The wedding ring was bought after some 
difficulty, for Lucinda’s finger was so small 
that few fitted it. As Bertie tried it on, the 
shopman who served them, said quickly,— 

“Qa, sir, you should not have done that! 
You should have taken the measure of the 
lady's finger ; it is unlucky to try on a wed- 
ding ring before the wedding day.” 

“Ts it?" said Bertie, laughing, ‘ well, I 
am not superstitious, so perhaps it won't 
matter. Waat do you say, Cinderella ? " 

She did not speak, and her manner rather 
perplexed Carbonnell. She was so different to 
the ordinary run of girls under similar circum. 
stances. 

She did not blush, or tremble, or display 
any nervousness. On the contrary she was 
very pale, and her manner was quiet—even 
dignified. The fact was she regarded the step 
she waa about to take as co important that it 
filled her with a sense of responsibilty, and 
lent her a gentle gravity that somehow 
seemed much older than her years. 

Carbonnell, after taking her back to the 
hotel, left her to make arrangements for the 
next day’s ceremony, and did not see her agaia 
until the following morning. This was at her 
own wish, for she expressed a desire to be 
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alone. She wanted to think of her changed 

ition, and to pray that power might be given 
to make Bertie happy. Concerning her 
own happiness she had no sort of doubt. 

The wedding day broke fine and warm, but 
quite early it became very misty, and by 
eleven o'clock the sunshine had gone, and the 
air was damp and foggy. It was about this 
timethat Carbonnell knocked at the door cf his 
fiancée's sitting. room, and in obedience to her 
command, went in. 

Lucinda was standing in the middle of the 
room already attired for going out. 

She was dresed in a simple grey gown that 
she herself had bought the preceding day, for 
by a lucky chance she happened to have three 
or four rovereigns in her pocket when she left 
the Castle on the eventful afternoon of her 
abduction. 

Carbonnell was struck by her appearance. 

It was not that she looked so beautiful, but 
there was a refinement, a gracious dignity 
about her that involuntarily impressed him 
with a sense of her good breeding. 

No young princess could have looked more 
thoroughbred. 

Her dress was in perfect taste, very simple, 
bat exquisitely neat and becoming. Her 
bonnet and gloves matched it in colour. 

Bertie kiesed her on the brow, 

Bhe trembled a little at the touch of his 
lips, and it never occurred to her that the 
caress was more that of a brother than a 
lover. 

“I have brought you some flowers, Cinder- 
ella, Do you think you can pin them on?” 

She uttered a little cry of delight as he took 
off the silver paper and cotton woolin which 
they were enveloped, and showed her a long, 
trailing spray of mingled stephanotis, orange- 
blossom, and delicate maidenhair fern. 

“‘ How kind, how thoughtfal of you to bring 
them!” she exclaimed, lifting her lovely shin- 
ing eyes to his. 

“Was it? It would have been hard lines on 
you if you had been a bride without the typi- 
cal orange-blossoms,” he answered, gaily. 

And then he wondered, whether to be a bride 
at all under such conditions as she was marry- 
ing. was not hard lines at best. 

No misgivings came to Lucinda. As she 
drove along eastwards by Bertie’s side, she 
felt almost like one in a dream, and kept on 
asking hereelf how it was that such great and 
undeserved happiness should have come to 
her. True, she wished the day had been 
brighter, for she remembered the adage,— 


‘*Happy is the bride the sun shines on!”’ 


Bat, after all, that did not matter much, 
seeing that allthe rest of her life would be 
sunshine ! 

The ceremony was performed by « venerable 
old man, who read the solemn service very 
reverently and very impressively. 

Even Bertie was touched by the tender 
beauty of the words; and he actually felt a 
little startled when the ring was on Lucinda’s 
finger, and the fiat was pronounced,— 

“Those whom God hath joined together, 
Jet no man put asunder.” 

‘Dear!’ he said, bending down to kiss 
her after it was all over, and they stood in 
the vestry together, ‘ Pray Heaven you may 
never have cause to regret the day that bas 
made you my wife!” 

Hie wife! How her heart thrilled through 
and through at the words. 

She smiled brightly, but she did not say 
anything. As of old, emotion held her silent, 
and only her eyes spoke for her. 

They walked down the churchyard, arm.in- 
arm,and it was not until they reached the 
gate that Lucinda looked up. 

Then she grew very pale, for instead of the 
brougham that skould have been waiting, there 
stood a hearse—a ghastly-looking thing, with 
black, nodding plumes, drawn by four black 
horses, 

The corpse was-that of an old man, who 
had a vault in the crypt of the church—for 





burials in the churcbyard bad long sin e@ 


ceased. . 

He had few re’atives, fewer friends, and 
the arrangement of his interment had been 
carried out according to his old-fashioned 
directions. 

Hence the awfal looking plames, and the 
absence of flowers. 

‘“‘Never mind, dear; there has been some 
etupid mistake!” marmured Bertie, who was 
himself considerably taken aback by the un- 
canny spectacle. ‘Oar carriage is a little 
way farther on. Don’t look at that dismal 
thing!’ 

Bat the mischief was done. She had looked 
at it, and she could not get the weird sight 
out of her mind. Bertie did his best to 
entertain her, and when they got back to the 
hotel they found a choice little luncheon 
prepared in Lucinda’s sitting-room. The 
young officer insisted on his bride pledging 
him in champagne, and presently the colour 
came back to her cheeks, and the light to her 
eyes. She forgot everything but that she was 
with her husband, her first, and only love. 

As for Bertie, he too, resolutely banished 
all but pleasant thoughts. He was very fond 
of Lucinda, she was young, fair, and devoted 
tohim. Onght not this to satisfy him? 

While they sat at the table, which had been 
drawn up close tothe window, Carbonnell 
looked out in Bradshaw the train they would 
have to take to get to Sidmouth in good time— 
for he had decided to spend his honeymoon 
in the pretty little Devonshire watering. place. 
The window was open, for the mist had 
cleared off, and the sun was now sbining 
brilliantly. From below there floated up to 
them the noisy hum of the London streets, 
just where the busy life and traffic of the 
great city were at their fallest, and this was 
pierced now and again by the shrill ory of 
& newsboy, anxious to sell his papers. 

“T find we start from Waterloo, and there 
is a train a little after two,” observed Bertie, 
without looking up from his timetable. ‘‘ More 
than this it is impossible to say, for of all the 
labyrinths that the ingenuity of man ever 
invented, commend me to Bradshaw! The 
Hampton Court maze ie a fool to it." 

Suddenly he raised his head and listened 
attentively. Something the newsboys were 
saying attracted his ear—a name which 
he faintly caught, yet seemed familiar. 

‘Did you hear what that boy was calling 
out?’ he asked Lucinda, but she replied in 
the negative, Her thoughts had been other- 
wise engaged, 

Bertie threw open the window a little 
higher and leaned out. 
seething crowd of human beings, hustling each 
other along with that utter indifference which 
strikes one most sadly in the hurry of Loxdon 
life. Each man is intent on his own good ; 
no man has time, even if he had the inclina- 
tion, to think of anyone else. 

“ Sadden death of a nobleman—shot through 
the heart—noble Marquis!'’ These were the 
words that Bertie caught ; the name was not 
repeated. 

He rang the bell, and when a waiter 
answered it, ordered that a Jast edition of the 
Globe should be brought to him. When the 

per came he glanced rapidly down the 
columns till his eye rested on these lines. 

‘We regret to announce the sad and 
sudden death of one of England’s richest 
peers. The Marqnis of Earncliff, while out 
shooting with Lord Thornleigh— with whom 
he was staying at Thornleigh Castle—was 
killed this morning throngh the accidental 
discharge of his gun, which he himeelf was 
carrying. The noble Marquis was engaged to 
be married to Lady Christabel Kenmare, 
Lord Thornleigh's only daughter, and the 
ceremony was fixed to take place before Christ- 
mas. This sad event has thrown a gloom 
over the whole neighbourhood, and will be 
keenly felt by a large circle of friends.’’ 

‘What is it—what has happened?" ex. 
claimed Lucinda, springing to Bertie’s side, 
and alarmed by the pallor of his face. 


Below was a restless, : 





For answer he pointed to the black bordered 
paragraph, which she read, 

* Poor Lord Earnocliff!” she murmnred, 
‘* How dreadfally sad. And poor Lady Chris. 
tabel! She is free now,” 

Bertie looked at her rather fixedly, thon 
got up, and leaned through the window. Ho» 
felt stifled—suffocated, he wanted air. 

a Christabel was free now, bot he—was- 
not 


CHAPTER XIV, 
‘(IT's THE UNEXPECTED WHICH HAPPENS.” 


Time, tide and the train wait for no maz. 
Weare occasionally liable to a feeling of irrita- 
tion that this should be so, but on the other 
hand, it is sometimes a distinct gain—as i# 
was now to Captain Carbonnell, for he had 
no leisure to think of the accident that bad 
befallen Lord Earocliff, or speculate on Lady 
Christabel's probable behaviour. The two 
o'clock train had to be caught, and the harry 
and bustle of driving to the station, taking 
tickets, and looking after loggage was quite 
safficient to put sentimental considerations on... 
one side. 

Lucinda stood on the platform waiting; 
while her husband was at the booking-office, 
and soon after he had left her, an old lady 
passed, and chanced to drop her reticule as she 
went by. Lucinda picked it up, and restored 
it to her. 

‘Thank you, my dear, thank you,” said the 
old lady, peering up into her face ratber cari- 
ously. She waited a minute, then added, as 
she or, round, ‘‘ You are not alone, are 

ou ” 

. ‘*Oh, no,” the girl answered, with a swift 
blush, ‘‘ my husband is with me, he is taking 
our tickets.” 

“Your husband! humph! Just married,I . 
suppose. Well, well—you have a eweet face, - 
and I hope you'll be happy.” 

She trotted away, and Lucinda looked after 
her, for there was something abont her that 
strack the girl as vaguely suggesting someone 
she knew. She was very small, very slighs,, 
and very plainly dressed, but ber clothes were. 
of rich material, and though not in the least 
degree fashionable, they nevertheless looked as 
if they had been made by an experienced dress- 
maker. Her eyes were small, but bright and 
piercing, and her hair, which was perfeotly 
white, was arranged in stiff little curls round 
her face, 

When Bertie returned, Lucinda pointed the 
old lady out to him. 

‘Do you know,” she said, “I am sure yon 
will laugh at me, but there really was some- 
thing about her that reminded me of you." 

“« There is nothing very surprising in that,” 
he returned, ‘‘ seeing that she is my aunt.”” 

“ Your aunt!” 

*‘ Yes, the one who is so rich, and who was - 
once kind enough to say that I should be her 
heir. Ualuckily she has altered her mind, 
and decided that charities should have ths 
benefit of her money. Well, its an ill. wind 
that blows nobody any good. I[t’s rough on 
me, but good for charity.” 

Bertie spoke quite naturally and gaily. He 
bore the old lady no ill-will for her change of 
intentions. On the contrary, he was quite 
ready to admit that she was only acting in 
accordance with a sense of duty, and a desire 
to prevent her money being squandered by 
one whom she had learned to regard as a spend- 
thrift. 

“ Why, she is going by the same train as 
we are!’’ exclaimed Lucinda, who, since 
Bertie’s revelation, had followed the old 
lady’s movements with the liveliest in- 
terest, 

“ Naturally she is. Her placeisat Rodwell, 
and that ia on this line. We won’t choose a 
carriage near hers. I've no particular wish to 
see her, because that would mean listening to 
a lecture on theevil of my ways, and one ought 
to be free from that sort of thirg on one’s 
wedding day.” 
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Accordingly they seleoted a compartment— 
which they had to themselves—at the other end 
ef the train, and presently they were speediog 
away throngh the suburbs, leaviag smoky, 
gtimy London, behind them. 

Althoagh it was.now late in September, the 
scenery hud lost none of its beauty ; the leaves 
were just lightly touched by the brilliant hues 
of entamn, aad the hedges were wreathed 
roaod with luxuriant tangles of scarlet berried 
briony. 

In the orchards apples were glowing redly 
amides their green leaves, and ripe golden 
pears were dropping from the boughs into the 
lush grass beneath. All the land smiled 
® glad contentment under the gracious sun- 
shine. A mict of tears came before Lucinda’s 
eyes a3 che gazed out, and then she clasped her 
two hands overher busband's arm. 

“ Tam ao happy,” she whispered, “it almost 
seoms2 aa if my heart would barat with all its 
delight.” 

Bertie turned to her with astart. He too 
had been looking ont of the window, but his 
thoughts had not been of the fair, smiling 
eouniry threagh which they were passing—he 
wae wondering how Christabel bore the down- 
fali of her ambitious hopes. 

“ What did you say, Ornderella ? ” 

The-girl was conscions of a cold thrill. Her 
hands fell limply on ber lap, and she did not 
vepeat her worde. Bertie, however did not re- 
mark bor silence; he elipped his left arm round 
her wai i kissed her. 
dasy to offer her some caress—bat his kiss was 
epsentialiy a duty one; there was no warmth 
in it. 

i the train sped on and on, until the 
ciuy was left a long way behind. 
nda wags growing a little wearied with 
her excitement of the last few days, the re- 
ion to which was now beginning to set in. 
tosed her eyes, and drifsed intoa sort of 
tie from which she was aroueed by a eu4- 
Gen suock, and the violent oscillation of the 
carriage that followed. 

Thon the train came to a standstill; there 
wac aconfased noise of crushing timbers, 
above which women’s piercing shrieks and 
men’s deeper groans could be heard, Eyvi- 
dentiy an accident had taken place, bat what 
its nature was if was impossible to gueza, 

The railway lines were, at this spot, laid 
between Ligh embankments, and the train 
Was now about equi-distant from two etations. 

Ina moment Bertie had thrown open the 
Goor aud leapad ant. 

‘Bay ecill till I come back,” he said; and 
though Luoinds would have liked to follow 
him, she remained obediently in her corner 
until his return. 

‘‘ Toere has been a collision,” he said,when 
he came back,which was inafow minatea. ‘A 
laggage train ran into our eugine, and the 
threa first carriages are very munch dam- 
aged. Luckily, neither train was going at 
full speed or the injaries would have bsen much 
worse. You had better get ont, and we'll see 
if we can render any assistance.” 

The sosne that met their gaza was harrow- 
ing. The engine and three firatcarriages were 
thrown off the linea, and amidet the débris lay 
peveral passengers, whom those who were un- 
injured were trying to extricate. 

Tue engine of the lnggage train was com: 
pletely wreoked, but the driver had escaped 
almoss by a miracie. 

** Bartie!" exclaimed Lusinda, in a quick 
whisper, “ your aunt was in the front of the 
train— the third oarriage I think she got 
into." 

‘‘ Did she ? Poor old thing, then I’m afraid 
ebes come to grief. We must try to find 
herx.”’ 

To find her was not a diffionlt task, for 
she bad been alone in her carriage, which 
was the leasé injured of the three, and now. 
having been rescued from it, she lay on the 
bank in a dead faint. 

There wad no one attending to her, the 
efforts of all being directed towards.extricat- 


$, an 


He felt it was his | 





ing the passengers from. the two firat car- 
riages. 

Lacinda raised her very. gently, and Isid 
the white old head on her lap, while. she took 
off her bonnet, and tried to see how much she 
was hurt, 

“ Will you try and get me some water?” 
she ssid to Bertie,” ‘ I have.no smelling bottle 
to revive her with,” 

Bertie, however, was equal to the emer- 
genoy, and produced from his breast pocket 
the self-same silver flask, with the contents of 
which he had onos revived Ci heraelf, 
and after a little of the brandy had. been 
poured dowm Miss Carbennell’s. throat, she 
showed signs of returning conscionsaess, 

When she at last opened her eyes: they met 
the sweet, serious. glance of inda’s grey 
orba, and the old lady gazed-round bewil- 
deredly fora. moment before.ahe spoke. Then 
she said, quietly,— 

** Has there been an accident, my dear?" 

And on receiving an affirmative. reply, she 


added,— 

*“ AmI bart?” 

“TL hope mos!" the young-girl responded, 
cheerfully. 

* And you?” 

“On, Lamqnite allright. Lwas,in the back 
part of the train!” 

‘ With your hnsband? Yes, I remember: I 
spoke to you.at Waterloo, and your facs struck 
me—it looked good. Bat, how ie is you are 
here with.me?”’ 

“I saw you get ina compartment near the 
engine; aud so, when I heard there had been 
an accident, my husband and,.I came to look 


for you.” 

* That was very kind of you. Whereris 
your husband now?” 

“Gone to ses if he can. got.a doctor: to 
come,” 

The old. lady was)silent fora few minutes. 
She was still lying withher head.on, Lucinda's 
lap, and the young girl's. arm round, her. 

Presently she tried. to. raise. herself, bat 
shrank back witha sharp ory of pain. 

‘* What is it?’ asked Lucinda, anxionaly. 

“Tes my back, I think—ié harts. me to 
move. I supposecomeshing isinjared.”’ 

‘‘ Lie ssill until the doctor comes,” the:girl 
said,in hor low, soothing voice, while. with 
gentile fingers she pushed ‘back. look of white 
hair that had strayed.over the old lady's fore- 
head. ‘Are you chilly? See, I, williwrap 
this. shawl ronad yor.” 

She took off a fleesy. woollen wrap that 
Bertie had bought her, and which. she had 
thrown over her shoulders while she was in 
the train. 

Ia spite of the sunshine theair was jast a 
littie bit charp, 

“Thank you, my dear! SukI don’t know 
why you.sboald run the risk of catehing cold 
youreeli, for the sake of an old; woman who is 
& stranger to you.”’ 

‘Ob, bas I am young, and. young people 
don’t feel the cold.” 

‘‘ That. ig. true,’’ observed. Miss Carborneli, 
with a sigh for her own lost youth. 

Then she peered up again into the aweet 
face above her, 

“You won't leave mae?" shegaid with a 
sudden anxiety, ‘It would be:dreadfal.to be 
here—alone! ” 

‘*T will not leave you until. the-dogtor has 
seen you, and some arrangements.are made 
for your fature comfort,’ the gicl assured 


her. 

The, old lady- seemed satisfied. 

“I dareeay,” she remarked, ‘' you wander 
how it ig that I shoald be alone. When I 
went up to London I took my.maid with me, 
but she was taken ill with scarlet fever, and 
I had to send: her to a -haspital; because of the 
contagion. I felt.so well that I thought I 
conld manage to reach home quite easily by 
myself. Ah! these trains, these trains! 
When I was:young, weran no risks.of this 
sort. Thestage coaches were. slow, it is true, 





jes then, on the other hand, they were pretty 
gure,”’ 





‘Don't yeu think,” suggested Lucinda, 
“that it would be wise for you to lie quite 
on i. nob age fangs the doctor aioe oon 
you ing when you are not ex- 
et gua, Bn . 

Miss Carbonnell smiled, but. made.a gesture 
of assent and closed her eyes, while Lucinda 
altered her position a little; so as to.shield the 
elder woman’s faco from the sun. 

The two-were at come little distance from 
the ecens of the accident, but not far eno 
to bs beyond the reach of the groans of the 
injured, moat of whom were now got out 
from the wrecked carriages, The moans of 
tke peor creatures wens to. Lucinda’s heart, 
but her companion, with the selfishness, of old 
age, entizely disregarded them. Her own 
woes. were sufficient for her, without sparing 
syropathy for other people. 

Lusindsa could not help wondering at the 
curious combination of circumstances, that 
had brought about her meeting with her 
husband's aunt. 

Fate had played ber many strange tricks in 
ber short life, but few stranger than this. 

By and by Bertie returned with a dootor 
whom he had brought back with him from 
the nearest village. He, himself, kept at a 
respectfal distance from his aunt, for he 
thought that the excitement of seeing him 
might perhaps bs injurious to her, and in this 
Opizion the doctor concurred. 

A hasty examination was made of the old 
lady, and although the doctor could not pro- 
nounce an actual diagnosis of the case, ho 
nevertheless caid that he feared the spine had 
been injured, and the most perfect quiet was 
essential in order to ensure a chance of 
recovery. 

* 8 that mean I cannot be taken to 
home?” demanded the old lady, who had 
listened with great self-possession while’ the 
opinion was pronounced. 

‘* That depends on how faraway your home 
is,’ snasvered Doctor Bedlay. 

“Ta is at ‘Rodwell—some twenty miles 
farther down the line.” 

‘‘ fx that case Tam afraid it would’ be too 
risky to take-you there jast yet. Bat there is 
a very good, quistiun about three-quarters of 
a mile away irom here, where, I am sure, you 
would receive every attention.” 

“A couutry inn—strangers about me—no 
one bat paid dependants to look afterme!”’ 
mutterea the old lady, with bitter, restless 
diecontont. ‘ Oh, the idea is horrible!” 

« Have you no relatives whom we can gend 
for? demanded the doctor, sympathetically. 

‘‘Nene who would come. I have a.niece, 
who is a well-known beanty, and cares 
only. for lovers and gaiety. I have a nep- 
hew, who is kind-hearted enough, bat who 
is a reckless, prodigal spendthrift. Neither of 
the. two would care to bea pinned to an old 
woman's sick bed. At my own home I should 
have people I knew around. me; basa country 
ian—1!.I suppose,'’ she added, abruptly to 
Lusinda, ‘you would not stay with me?” 

The words were more in. the formof a re- 
rrark than a question, for the idea, seemed too 
far fetched to be treated seriously. 

But a quisk flash leaped to Lucinda‘sicheek, 
and her eyes. grew brighter with a sudden on- 
thusiasm., Why should she,notmursethis old 
lady back to convalescence, and, in the. mean- 
time, do her best to recongile aunt and 
nephew ? 

Besides, she was really sorry for Miss Car- 
bonnell, who, in spite, of her vast. wealth, 
seemed pathetically lonely. Speaking on the 
impulse of the moment, she said,— 

“ You, I will stay with you and nurse you— 
that is, if my husband agrees to my doing 
60. ” 


** You will—you really mean this?” 

‘* Certainly |’ 

“ Thee, and.aak moon a agile 
claimed Miss Carhonnell, impatiently, w 
the doctor looked inoredaiensly from 
the other. 

As Lucinda .went to seek Bertie. Deotor 
Sedlay foliowed her, 
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“You must not pay much attention to 
-what the poor old lady says,” he observed, 
“although she epeaks so quietly and ration- 
ally, it ia more than likely that the injury to 
her spine has already affected her brain. 
can see no reaton Why you—who as Captain 
Cazbonnell ee me, a only es this 
morning—should sacrifice yourself fora per- 
gon Whom you-ses now for the first-time.” . 

“ Sheis:a felloweresture, and, perhaps, 
could do ,” smewered Lucinds, gravely, 

“bie §=showlders;, 


and the 
and went off to lwolr the other injared 


Pmeetie was ae his} 
a 


) ern ae Sameer neem tet 
gree he wae to the advantage 
ifwould bs to hit to be reineteted im his 
atines good grates, ant if # reconvilixtion 
coul@ be effected through hiv wife, why so 
muél tie better. 

Besides; by Cinderela remaining with Miss 
Carbonmelly. > himself would be relieved 
frourtiiemecessity of keeping up the character 
of #Tover, tii the regulation month of the 
honeyniven | 

Poor Lucinda! If she could only have fol- 
lowed the direction of her husband's thoughts, 
Happily for her, she was ignorant of the prow 
and cons he was debatimg, while he stood Be- 
fore her stroking perplexcdly at hismoustache 
with one lomg taper finger, 

“ Seeme rather queer—her asking you to 
remain with her, doesn’t i#?”” be ont, pre. 
sently. 

‘The doctor thinks she is not-quiteanswer- 
able for her'words,”’ replied Lucinda, who was 
anxiously studying hisface. “ I thitiifsiie has 
taken a sort of fancy to me, and that is why 
she dossn't want me to leave her."’ 

“ All right, stay with her for to-night at.any 
rate, andin the morning, if she is well enoagh 
to bear the communication, you must tell 
her who you are, and leave it to her to 
decide whether you shall remain with Ker or 
not. TI will go on tothe inn and engage apart- 
ments, and prepare for your arrival.” 

He turned away, and half smiled at tha 
thought of the queer wedding dayhe waaspend- 
ing. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XY. 
BERTIE IY RESTORED TO FAVOUR, 


Axt that night Lucinda sat up beside Miss 
‘Carbonnell’s eick bed, applying ice, administer- 
ing medicine, and carrying out the doctor's 
orders witha careful attention thatannounced 
caer as on of those women who are born 
nurses. 

In the morning the patient was much better, 
but Doctor Sedlay advised that the revélation 
of the young wite’s identity'should not bs made 
just yet, lest it might cause excitement; and 
so if was postponed jor a few more days. In 
effect, it was a Week bsfore it was made, and 
by that time Miss’ Carbonnell had maffe very. 
considerable progress, and had grown really 
and sincerely attached to her nurse, whom 
she knew simply by her christian name— 
Lucinda. 

Meanwhile, Bertiehad ben amusing himself 
as best he could at the little country inn. Hoe 
took long walks in the neighbourhood, hited a 
horse and rode occasionally, and had a whole 
batch of newspapers sent down from London 
every morning. Ali the same be found it slow 
—exdessively slow, for he had not even the re- 
laxatfon'of his wife's society for more than one 
— ae day, and time hung very heavily on his 

ands. 

Afterall, the revelation that Lucinda had 
rather’ dreaded, came about quite naturally. 
Miss Carbonuell was dressed for the first time 
sincd the accident, and, aided by Lucin@a’sarm, 
walked across the room to the window, where 
atl 6asy cHair wis in readiness for her, As 
she’ sat down she glanced through the case- 
ment, and the first object her eya fell on was 


a tall, military looking man ina light tweed 
suit, who was sauntering along the middle of 
the road, smoking a big cigar, and lookfng in- 
effably bored the while. 

“Who is that?’ demanded the old lady, 
sharply. And Lucinda without a thought 
— pride in her handsome Huasbaad re- 
plied, — t 

“ Phat is my husband.” 

The old lady stared-wt her. 

“ Yourhusband! Mad Bie iene-is?” 

“ Bertie Carbonueit” 

Miss Carbonnelfigaak back trem Biting. 

She had been, fend of Bertie i the old 
days, when ‘epend high with 
her; ee plessane 5 to 
supply him’ new bats, bulls, and 
monéy Sines then they had drifted 
: alte lain in totally 
ged. tis old lady had 

egw her wephewas a graceleed 
p profil who ‘eave? for nothing save his 


own ures, 
| © VYouweve-reatly merried to my nephew?" 
 She-swidl, When the first shocl: of surprise was 


over. “And pray how did you besome ac- 
queisted with bia?” 
Tais ‘waty exactly the opening Lucinda 


| Beiter betier’way of convincing the old Indy 
estimate of her nephew's cl@racter 
/ Was Mi errondous one, than by repeating: Her 
own stoty,for titere Bertie’s real epee 
i nobility of disposition cane into p ; 
| Te waenet pleasant eae 
| her history, bat the fect it wae for 
. swestened tite recital; and as 
site went on elie warmed into eager, eloquent 
} praive of her Hero's virtues. 

Miss Carbonnell listened in thoughtfal 
silence. Of the absolute trath of the narrative 
pehe had no doubt. One glance into Lucinda’s 

sweet, clear eyes was a sufficient voucher for 
her veracity. 

“ And you really mean to say ?"’ she said, 
at Iast, “ that my nephew took you to Brussels 
to soHool on the 12%t of May, 188—?” 

“ Yes,” Lusinda responded, a little surprised 
at the date being thus ineieted on. 

“T wieh to be accurate as to the date, for a 
very particutar'reason, You are sure it waa 
on the very day, and nionth, and year I have 
mentioned?" 

Quite sure.” 

*‘ Then,” said Miss Carbonnell, ‘‘I have done 
my nephew an injastice, and Iam ready to 
acknowledgeit. I will tell you how it bap- 

ed. Do you remember when you left 
atérloo for Dover, that there was @ lady in 
the same carriage with you?” 

“Yes,” Lucinda answered, quickly. ‘T re- 
memberher perfectly. She was rather over 
middle age, and was'dressed in black. I cauzht 
her looking at me and at Bertie very curiously 
séveral tinies.” 

“ That is likely enctgh, for she recognised 
Him, though he did not recognise her. She 
wastn old friend of mine, on her way to the 
Continent, She knew what sort cf a reputa- 
tion Bertie had, and she fancied he had eloped 
With yod—yon minst pardon me for saying 
tlifs, my dear, bot the supposition was not an 
unnaturalone, She wrote to me about is, bat 
by'a-stranye accident I did not get the letter 
for two rionthe afterwatds. It was somehow 
thislaid at the Post Office; and then I thought 
it wotid’be too late to do any good by remon.- 
strating with Bartie., However, I wrote to—a 
person—” the old lady hesitated, and did not 
seem péffectly at Her ease—‘'a persdn who 
was well informed concerning my neptew's 
movements, and lasted him it Bertio really 
had taken a young girl away to the cbntinent 
on the evening in question. The reply was in 
the affirmative. £ said nothing of what I 
know, for if I had dote so, it would have been 
necessary to betray the source of my inform- 
ation, and that I had promised not to do; 
but for nearly two years [ did not ses Bertie. 
Then came the scandal concerning his rave- 





horse, which I read in the newfpapers. He 


) wuititied, for she had decided that there’ conliii | 


had nothiug to do with the animal being 
anfairly ridden, but it came out in eViderice 
that he was its'Owner, and that he had lost 
large sums of money on the turf. Thadeécided 
me. I wrote and told him I shoutdalter my 
will, and leave my money to charity, and I 
have not seen him since until jast now.” 

There was a pause of a few minutes, during 
wich Miss Carbonnell gazed abstractedly ous 
Gf te window, while Lucinda kept her eyes 
fixe om the floor. Presently the old lady 
turned round and beckoned to the girl. 

* You may fetch your husband up, if you 
litte, my dear. He cannot be wholly irreclaime« 
able sieve he has you for a wife.” 

Lucinda lost oo time in obeying the man- 
date, though she did not quite like sie ternts 
in whicly it was issued, and p '¥ Bertio 
appeared before his aunt, looking, weein the 
‘Teast penitent or ashamed, bat very bright 
aud handsome aud débonnair. He bent down 
and kiseed the old lady. with aw airy grace 
| peonliarly his own, and aw onlooker would 

never wwe gnesved that tiiewas the 
of # breach of long standing. 

No sors of alltvicn was mace to the pauses 
By tacit consent it: was tabcoed,.and this niade 
Conversation essier. As o mater of fact, 
wise wae éétenished asthe progess hia 

j hed made in his aunt's affections. The 
old lady followed’ her with her eyes when- 
-éyer she moved, and her voice in spoukiug 
to her seemed unconsciously to take a softer 
Fivflection. When Lucinda left the room to 
- fetch sometiting the convalescent’ wanted, the 
latter turned to her nephew, and exid emphat- 
li —_— 
“The best day's work you ever did, Habert 
eg was when you marrie@ that 
girl ” 

Bertie puiled the long ends of his moustache, 
and smiled. 

“That is not ssying very mach, Aunt 
Drusilla, is it ?” 

‘“*Hamph!?’ muttered the cld Jady, who 
could not, however, forbear # smile. *“ You 
needn't look as if you gloried ia your graceleas- 
ness.” 

‘*On, but my graceleseness, as you call is, 
is a thing of the past now, I am married, 
you must remember, and reformed rakes 
always make the best husbands, you know." 

“Tt wasa reformed rake that first said it, 
you may depend on that /"’ 

‘TI see, yoware sceptical, Well, i¢ must be 
my task to convince you in spite of yourself. 
But, joking apart, I am very glad yon like 
Lucinda. I was afraid jon would not approve 
my choice.” 

‘Then you misjndged me,” said. the old 
lady, with some firmness. “I am n6ota 
stickler for blae blood and patrician descent. 
Nature is a radical, and scatters ber favours 
indiffsrently amonget the poor und the rich, 
and she has given to this waif, whom it has 
been your good fortune to pick up, one.of the 
sweetest characters it has ever been my lot fo 
encounter.” 

‘‘ Yea,” Carbonneli said, rather restlessly, 
* Ciaderella’is very good.” 

The old lady flashed a swift glamce upon 
him. There was sometbing ia this qualified 
praise that slis could not quite understand. 

‘*Sarely you love her!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘Love her! Of course I do—for what 
other reason should I marry ler?” he said, 
evasively. “I suppose when men marry 
portionless daméels it may be fairly taken 
for granted that they lovethem? At least, 
such my experiencs would lead me to 
imagine.” 

Lucindsa’s re-entrance at this jancture 
changed the conversation—mnueh to Bertie’s 
satisfaction, for be was not cdmfortable under 
the crosa-examinution regarding the state of 
his affections. 

Later oa in the day, Miss Carbonnell sug- 
gested that as soon as she was well cnogah 
to be moved, her nevhew and his wife a 
accompany her to Rodwell Grange, and stay 
there for as long as they liked—a suggestion 





in which Bertie at onca acquiesced, for it 
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[‘‘ ¥OU WON’T LEAVE ME?"’ SHE SAID, WITH SUDDEN ANXIETY. “'1T WOULD BE SO DREADFUL TO BE LEFT HERE ALONE!”’} 


suited him in every way, and saved the 


where he and his wife should establish them- 
ves. 

Accordingly, about a week later—that is to 
say, a fortnight after her marriage, Lucinda 
found herself at Rodwell Grange as the 
honoured guest of its mistress. 

The house was # large, red, old-fashioned 
one, with gable ends and mullion windows. 
In front of it ran a terrace, from which steps 
led down to the lawn and Italian dens ; 
beyond these was the park, where } > hid 
themselves amid bracken almost as tall as 
they were. It was a pretty park, rich in fine 
old trees, the leaves of which were just be- 
ginning to assume the brilliant tints of 
autumn. The place was not, of course, as 
fine as Thornleigh Castle, but, on the other 
band, it was much more homely and sug- 
gestive of comfort. 

In after years Lucinda was accustomed to 
look back on that first month of her visit to 
the Grange as one of perfect happiness. Miss 
Carbonnell, was undoubtedly very fond of her, 
and each day her affection increased. She 
was free to do as she liked, go where she 
liked, and added to this, she had a great deal 
of Bertie’s society. 

The young man was fond of horse exercise, 
and at his aunt's suggestion he undertook to 
teach his wife how toride. She was a quick 
and docile pupil, and from the first showed 
she had a firm seat, and a hand capable of 
managing a horse’s mouth with tact as well as 
strength. 

Bertie was delighted with the progress she 
made, and delighted too with the graceful 
= she presented in her tight fitting 

abit, with its neat collar and cuffs, and 
jaunty hat. 

“‘T am quite proud of you,” he said to her 
one morning, when they were out together. 
“You make a perfectly charming eques- 
trienne.” 

He was watching her as he spoke, and he 





: ' noticed how the lovely red surged in a rich 
necessity of an immediate decision as to | 


wave under her delicate skin. She was very 
sweet, this plebeian wife of his, he thought, 
a bride of whom any man might well be 


proud. 

Daring this last month he had come to know 
her better ; she was losing her shyness, and 
would speak to him with more openners than 
formerly, and he found that her intelligence 
equalled her beauty. 

She was a clever woman—or only wanted 
the opportunity of developing into one, and 
young as she was, she had thought and 
studied far more than many women of mature 
years, 

On this particular morning she was especi- 
ally gay. Sbe had been talking more than 
usual—pointing out to her husband the lovely 
tints of the autumnal foliage, directing his 
attention to the silvery veil of mist on the 
distant hills, amusing him with tales of her 
old school life at Brussels. When he was lift- 
ing her off her horse, he held her in his arms 
& minute longer than usual. 

“ We have had a very delightfal ride,” he 
said, then he laughed a little. ‘Fancy a 
man saying that to his wife a full month 
after marriage! "’ 

In croesing the hall they saw that the door 
of the morning-room was open, and Miss 
Carbonnell called them in. She was lying on 
her couch near the window holding in her 
hand a telegram, and from the expression of 
her face, it was easy to see that its contents 
had not given her unmitigated satisfaction. 

‘* Amost extraordinary thingbhas happened,” 
she said, rather querulously, as she held out 
the telegram to Bertie. “It is from Lord 
Thornleigh. Read it aloud.” 

Bertie did so, and in spite of himself his 
voice faltered, for the words of the telegram 
were these :— 

‘I am called away from England on urgent 
affairs, and cannot leave Christabel alone at 
the Castle, so have sent her and her maid 
to you for a week or two, Hope you will 





not mind, Will write full particulars later 
on. Christabel will arrive this evening.” 

‘Lord Thornleigh writes to me on an 
average once a year, and his daughter about 
as frequently,’’ went on Miss Carbonnell, with 
increasing wrath, “and yet when he wants 
to make a convenience of me he doesn’t hesi- 
tate to do it—and never even apologises! I'll 
wire and say I can’t receive Lady Chris- 
tabel.”” 

“But she is already on her way,” inter- 
posed Lucinda, gently, as she picked up the 
telegram that had dropped from her husband's 
fingere. ‘‘Poor Lady Christabel! I daresay 
she is still in great trouble about the Marquis 
of Earncliff's death.” : 

“Great fiddlesticks!’? supplemented Miss 
Carbonnell, irascibly. ‘‘ Her troubles would be 
for the loss of a coronet, not the death of its 
wearer. However, as she’s on her way, I 
suppose it’s too late to stop her, and I shali 
have to make the best of her visit. Where is 
Bertie gone off to in such a hurry ?” 

emp was in the garden, pacing restlessly 
up and dows, and wondering how he should 
meet Lady Christabel. 


(To be continued.) 





Hz Toox His Rayx.—Piron, the poet, went 
only occasionally to grand dinners and large 
entertainments. He knew very well it was 
his wit which was invited ; as he said, ‘‘ They 
hire me on wages.” He went everywhere 
without bending the knee. One day, at the 
house of some marquis, whose name I have 
forgotten, a nobleman made way for him to 
enter the dining room before him, The mar- 
quis, observing this ceremony, addressed the 
nobleman: ‘‘Oh, my dear Count, don't be so 
ceremonious; he is only a poet.’’ Piron re- 
pelled the insult like a man of spirit, He 
raised his head proudly, and went in first, 
remarking: “Since our titles are known, I 
take my rank.” — 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr was hot, thera was no denying it. Even 
thesorub was burnt up by the blazing December 
sun, that scorched and shrivelled up anything 
its beams rested upon. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep were dying by 
thousands, and stockholders were beginning 
to make up their minds to the inevitable ruin 
that seemed to stare them in the face—for the 
year throughout Australia had been one of 
unprecedented drought. The rainfall had been 
less by six inches than the average of previous 
seasons, and the effects were being severely 
felt throughout the whole colony. 

On several stations sheep were slaughtered 
solely for the hides, and by the saving of the 
food to give to the remnant that remained 
a chance of surviving the stress. 

Stock that had been sent across the country 
bound forthe market, in many cases, did not 
reach it at all; the bleaching bones of cattle, 
sheep and horses strewing the track, and 
sprinkling the barren plains. 

Of one flock of sheep that started five 
thousand strong not one was left alive, when at 
last the drover reached the market; they had 
dwindled down and been left behind to die a 
terrible death of hunger, and still worse, thirst, 
on those barren sun-parched plains, where 
thousands of their companions had met a like 
miserable fate. 

It was hot truly. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the leaves of the gums; the air quivered 
with heat, and from the deep blue sky the 
fierce sun poured down his rays with never 
® clond to soften their strength. Not a 
creature stirred; even the bears and the 
laughing jackasses had hidden themselves 
away in the bushes. 

Outside, the long, low, rambling bush- house 
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[THE SPIBIT OF JEALOUSY AWAKENED !} 


embowered in semi-tropical trees and shrubs, 
and twining , everything was quiet, 
even the hum of insect life was atilled, and 
the creek, being nearly dry from the long 
drought, no longer rippled with a musical 
murmar, 

Quiet enough outside, but from inside came 
shouts of juvenile laughter and the sound of 
romping, tireless feet, as some four or five 
children, boys and girls, tore round and round 
the large room, which did duty for playground 
during the hottest part of the day, unmindfal 
of the fact that the thermometer was over a 
hundred, and that their elders had mostly 
given in to the heat and gone to lie down. 

The heat troubled them no more than the 
fact that their father, Mark Langdale, had 
been a considerable loser by the long. continued 
drought. They were joyous and happy. 
Christmas was at hand, and they were 
determined to enjoy themselves, which they 
did with as mach gusto as though the atmos. 
phere were not one which only a salamander 
could enjoy. 

Presently, in the midst of the racket and 
turmoil the door opened, and a very pretty girl 
of seventeen, clad in a thin muslin gown, 
entered the room. 

“ Children, children, what a frightfal noise 
you are making,” she said, at length when she 
could make herself heard. “I wonder how 
you can stand it this weather.” 

‘* It’s awfally jolly,” declared Bob, a boy of 
fourteen ; “if you were to come and play kiss- 
in.the-ring you wouldn't feel nearly so hot ; you 
sit down and puff and pant, of course it makes 
you all the hotter. Come and have a turn, 
sis,” and he dragged hissister intothe middle 
of the room, unheeding her remonstrances. 

‘** Yes, Dolly, do come and play,’’ chorussed 
the younger children. ‘ Abe's here, he'll like 
it much better if you join.” 

A sudden flush rose over Dorothea Lang- 
dale's fair face as a tall, broad-shouldered 
fonns man rose from the floor, where he was 

ing sat upon by some of the children and 
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with rather a sheepizh expression on his face, 
stammered confusedly, ‘* The—the children 
insisted I should come in, Mise Langdale, and 
join in their fun.” 

** Do not let me interrupt you, Mr. Sargood,”’ 
she said, with a certain stateliness of manner, 
though the flush had not died out of her cheeks. 
“T only came to tell the children not to male 
s0 much noise, the heat has given mother a 
headache.” 

“T am sosorry, Miss Langdale. I would 
not have assisted in making the uproar had I 
known,” Abel returned. 

** Now, children, play more quietly,’’ Dolly 
said, as she turned to go, but there was an 
instant rush at her, and two or three pairs of 
grimy little hands seized her thin dress at the 
imminent risk of tearing it, and the shrill 
trebles piped ont, ‘‘ You must stay, Dolly. 
Abe is very seldom here, and now you want 
to spoil our fan. If you go Abe will go.” 
The keen-sighted youngsters had discovered 
something that Dorothea herself was scarcely 
conscious of, namely, that their father’s 
boundary- rider felt something more than mere 
friendship for the beautiful daughter of hia 
employer. They could not put it into so 
many words, but they knew that Abe would 
soon follow if their sister left, and they 
were not willing to forege this opportunity 
of securing a good-natured playfellow. 

The upshot of it was that Dolly was obliged 
to remain for a little with the noisy crew, who, 
however, moderated the racket in deference to 
her wishes, gradually subsiding into quieter 
games, and leaving their sister alone when they 
found that she did not enter into the spirit of 
their play with anything like the ardour they 
showed themselves. 

They even did not utter a protest when by 
and by the young man seceded from their 
eport and joined the slight figure now seated 
in the shade of the trellised verandah, a stray 
gleam of sunlight falling across the golden 





head and white dress. 
Dorothea Langdale was only a Queensland 
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equatter's daughter, but the young man beside 
her knew that she would be considered far 


face as he stood silent near her chair on the 


above him, he was only a dependent of her | 


father’s. 

What mattered it that his birth ia the Old 
Land was good? He bad gone the pace to such 
anextent that nothing had been left for him’ 
but suicide or emi 


- He chose the latter, amd had beergoing from | 


bad to worse, til! Murk Lamgdaleheld out a 
helping hand to him. 

Riding bome-feoursan out-station one day, 
Mark had come serees him, He had tramped 
for miles witkhou’ food or water, and at 
had sunk down by the wayside wearied 
worn ont, not caxing to 
@ life which somehow" to 
as far as hs was concsried; 
himself out to die and end : 


enes, which had never been any 
self or any ono elsc, when ua on 


the man, and, insteadof pusing by” 


on the other side, bad dismounted, and fiading 
life stil in him had succeeded in getting: 
ou hie-herse and taking bine home te 

His kindness did not end here, for 
man he bad rescued had recovered, he offered 
hime the post of boundary-rider at ~~. 


twenty miles away from 
because one of MP 


dale’s home, 
considered no distance 


He was & greatfavourite with the obildren ; 


sven Mrs. Langdale diked him, though usaally 
she did not care for sttamgers, and Sargood 
was Very reticent abont his pastlife. Perhaps 
there were phases of it that he would rather not 
have had come to the ears of the girl who he 
was fast falling madly in love with. 


When he first came to Yaranga, Dolly, the 


eldest, was fourteen, and only a child, but 
three years had developed her into a beautfal 
woman,and he knew that she was the one 
> gn who would have any infla¢nce upon his 
iié. 


With her as his loadstar, he felt that he | 
would be capable of achieving fame and te- 


trieving the past, without her—bat here he 
paused, ho conid net contemplate a future in 


which she would have no part,and yet he:held | 
himself unworthy of her; there was that in | 
his past which should make him ehrisk from | 
-allying himself to ome so pure and unsophisti- 


cated as the daughter of his host. 

And Deliy herself? 

, At seventeen she was pretty well fancy- 
free. 

She was net in love with anyone. Trueshe 
had notseen many youngmen. In Queensland 
¢he distances age so great that people: do not 
have many neighbours, and must in # measure 
rely upon themselves for society. She, in com- 
mon with the resi of her family, lixed Abel 
Bargood, 

He was alwaysready to.do anything far her, 
bat shedid not dreamof lovinghim. Latterly, 
indeed, she had ones or twice foundihis dark 
eyes'fixed upon her in. a fashion which had 
bronght the hot biuthes to her. face, but sbe 
id not know whether to feel angry or pleased 
at thie evidenco of his power to stir her 
pulses, 

He was very usefal, she setnowledged that. 
No distance was too great for him to ride to 
procure sometising she had expreessd a wish 
to have, no gorge was too steep to prevent 
his scaling it to get. flowers-or ferns for her, 
no troubis teo much for him totake if by so 
doing he could win a smile ora soft. word of 
thanks for what he had done, 

She liked him, yes, yet occasionally a half 
wish stole over her thasthey had never met, 
that this Englich man'spath had never crossed 
hers out in that new world, which was the 
enly home she knew. 

He was handsome,she could not but acknow- 
ledge that, a3 she stole a glanceat his bronzsd 


| the beau idenl of manly strengtir, ove would 
| have thought justthe sort of young fellow to 
| captivates girl’ sfancy, and, in » way, Dolly 

beac antiae enemies she felt slighty ateend 
' of him though: re 


“ Why, puss, that the railway shall be 
pushed on to Normanton; wé shall be within 
twenty miles of it.’’ 

* That will be delightfal.” 

“Bathow about the blacks?" said Sar- 


good. 
“ The aboriginal ble. 
Where the line is faidhed they’ hate emusct 


the wires from them 


What weliame!” 


of “leis shame, bathow’can it be ; 
| = 3 cee ) 1 eee 


: Suddenly Dolly withdrew from the. 
y her 

Gietant landecape, and the two pa of eyes 

» Met cansing the‘girl to blush sly, and 

' the man'toavert his hastily, tHouyh a thrill | 


of 


d hi 
“ Wiss Lan 
' got you a baby Beas, I 
one the last time B. 


‘ean. 

“Tlettitwith Ah Tat. I willfetch it for 

you,” and ira few moatents he back 

s hand a cage which hehad made 
hi in his spies moments, and witch ’con- 
tained one of the little native bears which he 
had caught for her. 

“Tt is @urling!” Dorothea cried, taking 
it out of the csge, and strcking its thick soft 
far and mouse-like head. 

‘*Ido hope E shall be able to keep it alive. 
Thank you so much,” and she gave hit a l6ok 
of gratefal thanks, which sent the blood coure- 
| ing madly through hie veins, 

He would have'given ten years‘of his life for 
one of the kisses which she was bestowing 
upon the litle animal she held; and who: did 
not seem to appretiate them, for young as it 
was; it was spittingand growling and trying to: 
escape from the curesees she was lavishly be- 
stowing upon it. 

“IT say, Abe,” cried Bob, at this jancture, 
coming headlong through tke window, and 
inspecting his sister's prize with longing eyes, 
‘‘ I wish you'd get meone, I have nothing but 
that soarecrow of a jackase,” pointing to 
where a disrepntable-loeking bird was making 
its appearance from the bashes, where it had. 
hidden itself away from the blazing sum, too: 
much overcome by the heat'to attempt tie; 
ghost of @ langh. 

“ Lam afraid that it would not always ‘be: 
fed if it rested with you,” Abel returned, 
laughing. ‘‘ How would a baby baar get on'if! 
I were to: get yoa one?”’ 

‘Dolly wonld seeafter it,” returned the boy’ 
with the greatest unconéern, 

“ Dolly would see after what, my Bey?” 
exclaimed a hearty voice; at the soand of which 
the children came trooping: out with loud 
cries’ of * father |’ swarming round him; and: 
clinging to his hands. 

‘Hil little ones, it’s rather hot for ‘work 
like this,’’ Mark exclaimed, good -nataredly, 
as he bestowed kisees all round. 

‘‘ How's mother?’ 

A babel of tongues, mate and female; re- 
plist with conflicting statements, secording: 
to hie or:her view of the ‘case. J 

* Ah, Sargood!” ale said} whten most’ 
of the children hed trooped off to tell mother 
of father’s arrival, ‘we shall soom be within: 
reach of civilisation now !” 

« Then it-ia settled ?”’ 

“What is settled?” asked Dorothea, 


potice protection 
: ; ‘Tell know $bi 
heer eine aN 


@hgimesr has bee 
Dolly, I invited hiz 
nice sort of 


be 

“ He's well tough I df not take 
partioular stock ” Mark returned, 
catelessly. “‘ He’s a German, and not co tall as 
Abslhete. He'll come over in a day or two, 
when he has set the men to work. Now I 
must go and see mother,’’ and he went off 
leaving Abel and Dorothea the sole occupants 
of the verandah, for Bob had carried off the 
baby-bear somewhere to the rear of the house, 
where its newplace of abode was to be. . 

“T am so glad, it will be splendid, will it 
not?” Dollytaid, her eyés’sparkting with ani- 
mation and her cheeks glowing. 

“ Having that youngGerman here, do you 
mean?” Sargood said, slowly, a hard look 
crossing his handsome face. 

“ No, no, how stapid ‘you are,” she answered, 
petulantiy. ‘I was not thinking of the young 
German.” 


‘Ot whom, then?” 

‘Of no one. I meant the railway.” 

“Ob!” it'was bat a monosy lable, butitcon- 
veyed’a great deal. z 

“Yes, I shall be glad witen’ the line is 
finished.’ 


b ee 

“Bo shall I,” bat his meaning was a very 
different onefrota hers. He would be glad 
because then there would be no’excute for this 
interloper to stay any longer. 

The moment Mark mentioned him, Atel 
had felt an unresisshing* anger and jealoasy 
against hin. : 

«* Why should this stranger conte into his 
Paradise ani be there, while he Kiinivelf would 
be away on his ‘duties? He'knew' that he 
loved’ Dorothea Langdale’ with’ » love’ that 
would end only with His existente, But djd 
she return that love? 

-He' was not’ certdin. He-had’ hoped‘that in 
the fature she might ‘learn to love him, un- 
worthy as he migtt be. There was no one 
about Yaranga to whonrher fancy might stray. 
The stovkmen were sll rough fellows, whereas 
be himself was a getitlentan; bat this 
engineer, he had met him on some ‘of his 
rounds, could lay claim to the same tifle. His 
birth wag gentie, and ie had done nothing to 
disgrace it, at least'so far as Abel could find 


ous. 

The demon of jealcasy and unresthad come 
to take possession of his soul. 

ae bert ark in eee se pe boun- 
dary-rider for Langdale been among 
the happiest of his life, He had resolutely 








curiously. j 


put the past behind him, and resolved to live 
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abetter, purer existenos, the magnet which was 
drawing him to a higher ideal, beings young, 
innocent girl, unconscious of the: power she 
exercised over-a fellow-creature’s destiny, for 
good or for evil, and now was all this to be 
changed, and by a stanger ? 

Time alone would show. 


—_—_——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Donny leaked forward with all a young 
girl's eagerness to the advent of the stranger. 

The Langdale’s had so few neighbours that 
¢he coming of the engineer marked qaite an 
event.in their lives, 

Waen firat the stranger was shown into the 
zoom. where Mra, la and her eldest 
daughter — sitting, the “yo felt a slight 
feeling of di intment at. his appearance. 
She had pace and dreamed about him, 
elevating him to the rank of a hero in her own 
raind. Is was, therefore, rather a damper to her 
enthusiastic ideas about him to find that he 
was slight and small, with no icular claim 
togood looks, a. man who would never be singled 
out in a crowd for any striking features. Why, 
Abel Sargood, was a far finer specimen of the 
eterner sex, both as to figure and face, 

It was not tili some time afterwards that 
Dolly felis the indefinable charm that Ger- 
msin Nordlock exercised over the majority 
of those with whom he camain contact. His 


voice was singularly sweet and clear, and | 
there was scarcely a snbject that could be , 
| first he heard that Germain Nordlock was 
Of German extraction on the father’s side, | i 


started on which he was not well informed. 


he was deeply versed in the supernatural lore 
- of the Fatherland, and Dolly never tired of 


hearing the mystic tales he was so well , 
acquainted with but which to her had all the | 
| with him. Idon't like him so much as you, 


charm of novelty. 


She had never heard of the Lorelei or ths | 
| makes his headache,” 


Rhine Legends. It was pleasant to listen to 
them wandering by his side through the 
#emi-tropical vegetation, as in his liquid tones 


he told of fay and elf till at last in fancy she 
would people the moss-.covered rocks of the 
falls with them, and imagine they would start 
out from the purple sarsaparilla or the golden 
brown blossom of the tie-tree. 

Those were happy days for Dorothea Lang- 


dale. 
sea of bliss, but she was unconscious of it 
and where ii was taking her to. She only 


new that the skies seemed biuer, the flowers | 
| in this particular case. He was half sorry 


fairer, and life sweeter than it had ever been 
before; but she did not connect it with the 
stranger of whose existence she had been 
anaware a few short weeks before. 

The railway works were by no means 
neglected. Germain rode out there every day, 
bat notwithstanding this he continucd to 
spend a good deal of his time in Dolly’s 
gociety. 

The children had been quite ready to 
welcome the new arrival at Yaranga; bot 
they soon voted himra‘mnaff,’ ‘ Hepreferred 
mooning about with Dolly or with some stapid 
book,” so Bob averred, con ously, ‘‘ to 
going about likea man. Give him a fellowsuch 
as Absl, who-was ready for anything, from a 
hundred mile ride: in the scrub to a romp at 
blind-man’s-baff with the youngsters, rather 
than a bookworm who:did not knew a lemur 
from-a sloth bear, and» who, when he (Bob) 
had been speaking of’his jackass, thought he 
meant a four-legged animal and nota two- 
legged bird. 

No, the children one and all very:soon re. 
turned to their allegiance to Abel, leaving 
the young engineer to enjoy hia book or quiet 
conversation with their sister, away from 
their shrill young voices, and hearty, if some. 
what deafening, shouts of laughter. 

Abst Sargood did not.come to Yaranga till 
some days after the young engineer had made 
his co there. He was too busy tocome 
down: and get a whiff of civilisation, ax Mark 
termed it; his will would have-brought him 
there to Dolly's side, bat daty kept him 
away, and he had-never shirked hard work 





She was drifting alongon a summer | 
on in an aggrieved tone. ‘‘I hatethose namby- 





since Langdale held-him ont a helping hand. 
Bat when Germain had been there for nearly 
a fortaight, he was able-to pay one of his 
periodical visits to the place which held the 
loadstar of his hopes. 

He was greeted vociferously by the. children 
a8 he rode up to the sreeper.covered verandah 
in the blazing sunshine on Christmas Eve. 
Mark had insisted that heshould spend Christ- 
mas with them at Yaranga instead of in the 
lonely hut which was his. usual-resting-place ; 
they clustered: round him, ell talking at once, 
and each one trying to engage his attention 
to look at his or her treasares. 

He kissed the younger ones, and answered 
the elder one’s questions as well ashe was 
able, but all the time his eyes were roving 
about, looking eagerly for the one gracefal 
figure he lenged to see. 

Dorothea. was not to be seen, thongh ihe 
turned and scanned the garden when he saw 
she was_not in her favourite place in the 
verandah ; bat there wasno white dress gleam. 
ing beneath the shade of. the gum trees. 

‘‘ Where is yoursister? ” he asked: at length, 
when the clamour of youthful tongues was 
somewhat stilled. 

‘: Dolly ? ch, she has gone to the Falls with 
a responded one of the: litéle 
girls. 

A. frown crogzed Bargood’s face. ‘ Gene to 
the falls?’ he echoed. How well he remembered 
going there with her himself; and now she 
was taking this atranger to all her favourite 
hannts, He guessed how it would be when 


coming. ~ 
‘ Yes,” the child continued, unconscious of 


; how her words were affecting her hearer, 


** Dolly never plays with us. now, she is always 
going about with Mr. Nordlock or reading 
Abe. He doesnot care for children ; noise 

‘He's @ regular moff,” chimed in Bob. 
“T’d like to see him ride that horseof yours, 
— I can't imagine what Dolly sees in 

im,” 

“Ah! heis clever and knows a great deal 
about books:and poetry,” Sargood exclaimed, 
half bitterly. “‘He ia just the sortof man to 


| Captivate an imaginative girl.” 


‘* He’s net even good-looking,” Bob went 


pamby looking men.” 
Abel felt inclined to echo Bob's ~ wear 
e 
had come. He had been looking forward to this 
Christmas, and now—— 
» Heturned away from the children with a 
heavy sigh, and disregardfng their shouts and 
entreaties to have a romp, he passed: rapidly 
down the garden, and out into the serab be- 


youd. 

He wanted tobaalons, away from the shrill 
tongues of the youngsters, who could not 
understand whathad come to their favourite. 

He hardly knew where he was going, or 
with what object ; unconsciously to himself, 
his steps took himrin‘the direction in which he 
heard Dolly and her companion had gone. 

He pushed his way through the scrnb and 
serambled down the-banaks of the creek, thread- 
ing his way slong till he neared the Falls. 
The creek gave a eudden sharp turn, and then 
he faced them. 

The bare, brown rocks towered above, piled 
together in the wildest: confusion. In every 
crevice mestied vivid green mosses.'and twining 
creepers, the fernsand evergreen-shrubs almost 
hid the rough outlines of the rocks, 

The hot summer sun had reduced the fall- 
ing water to the tiniest rills; but there was 
still a.deep, dark:poot at the foot of the falls 
which conveyed a delightfal feeling of coolness 
more apparent than real. 

Ié was an idyliic scene. There was the 
gentlemurmur of trickling water, the mono- 
tonous hum cf inseots, the sweet scent of eu. 
calyptus and other delicious perfumes: in the 
aiz'; but:to Abel Sargood the familiar picture 
had lost all its beauty. 





Not that it was changed—it was the sama 
asever. The change was in himéelf, and also 
there was a difference in one of the actors in 
that tableaux vivant, for human life was there 
to complete the scene. 

Near the deep, dark pool, all among the 
ferns and moes just under the bawk, screened 
and shaded from the sunshine by a dense 
growth of tree-ferns and shrubs, eat Dolly 
leaning back luxuriously in her leafy bower, 
while at her feet was stretched Germain Nord- 
lock; reading aloud from the book of poetry 
he held, his voice mingling musically with 
the rippling water and the sofs hum of the 
insects. 

Her hands were full of flowera—yellow but- 
ter-cups, purple sarsaparilla, delicate maider- 
hair fern, the golden brown blossoms of the 
ti-tree, and the silver wattle; how well Abel 
remembered having gathered the like flowers 
for her when he had been the companion of her 
solitude, 

Unseen himself ha stood there, watching the 
fair girl whom he loved so madly, more than 
ever now that there seemed a prospect of 
another stepping into the place he. would fain 
have occupisd himself. What was this man 
that he shoa!d rival him? 

Abel was not conceited; bat he could. not 
help knowing that in personal appearance 
he was far superior to the young German— 
handsoms and more manly—bat then it 
was not alwaye good looks which attracted a 
woman's fancy. Germain had meliing eyes 
and a silver tongue,and those would carry 
great weight with a girl of Dolly's tempera- 
ment—used, as she was, to the rough stock- 
men about her father’s station, the young 
engineer's slight frame and delicate hands 
would seem irresistibly superior. 

Sargood’s thoughts were bitter, as he leaned 
there in the shadow of the falls, 

Why was fate so hard to him? Why should 
this stranger coms into his paradise? Dolly 
would have learned to love bim in time if no 
one had come between them, and ont there in 
Qacensland he would begin a new life, one 
that should be worthy of her and devoted to 
her entirely. 

The lower natare broke outin him as he 
watched his rivsJ, himself unseen. Dark 
thoughis flitted through his mind. Would 
there not bo some way in which he could re- 
move Nordlock from his path ? 

The bush was wide, and people lost in it 
were pretty certain to die of starvation and 
thirst; surely he could contrive that this new 
comer, who was not well acquainted with 
it, might lose his way, accidentally, of course, 
and then—well then, in ali probability, his 
body, if found at all, would have the flesh 
eaten off it by dingoes. That had occurred tos 
mailman only a short time before. He was 
lost: through leaving the track in search of his 
horses—who would know, if such were: to be 
Nordlock’s fate, that he was purposely led 
astray. 

Abel Sargood. was by no means a perfect 
character, and the worst passions in hisnature 
were roused by the sight before him. 

A good womsn’s love might. have been his 
salvation; but his blocd boiled when he saw 
Germain’s evident admiration for Dolly, 
as occasionsliy stopping in his reading, 
he let his eyes wander lovingly to his com- 
panion, causing the conscious blushes to rise 
to her face when glance met glance. k 

Abel was human, he could stand i¢ no 
longer. 

Hastily he moved: forward. 

At the souad he made Dolly started sad- 
denly to her fect, blushing furiously, and with 
a half-guilty air as though she had been de- 
tected in the commission of some orime,— 

‘Mr. Sargeod, how you startled me,” ehe 
said, nervously. 

“You have dropped your flowers, Miss 
Langdale,” he returned, gathering up the scat: 
tered blossoms which in her haste she had let 
fall. 
“ Thank you, pray donot trouble !” 

‘16 would be a pity to waste them after the 
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trouble they must have cost to gather,” he 
said, significantly. 

Dolly looked more confased than ever. The 
fact was Germain had not taken nearly so 
much trouble to scale steep places for perfect 
specimens as Abel had often done ; but she did 
not tell him so. 

*I—I did not know you were back,” she 
stammered. : 

‘Indeed ?”’ 

“ When did you come?” 

“ This afternoon ; but, surely, Miss Lang- 
dale, you must have known that your father 
invited me for Christmas?” 

“IT did hear something about it; but I had 
forgotten !” 

Forgotten |! Evidently his movements had 
bat little interest for her, and this was what 
he bad been looking forward to so eagerly. 

This Christmas he had intended to put his 
fate to the touch, ask her to be his bride. 

He turned away after restoringall the flowers 
to her, a sick feeling of disappointment coming 
over him. 

“ Wait a moment, Sargood!" Germain 
called out; he had no idea that the other 
looked upon him with little favour as an inter- 
+ and rival, and wished to be friendly with 

im. 

“ Well!” Abel, returned shortly, 

“We are going back now. Mies Langdale 
has had enough poetry for to-day; is it not 
80?” sppealing to her. 

“ Yes,” she answered, shyly, “I think we 
had better go home now; mother may want 
some help in preparing for to-morrow ! ” 

“ She did not think of that while alone with 
that fellow,” Abel thought, bitterly. “It is 
only when I appear that she remembers,” 

Germain continued,— 

** We may as well go together, that is unless 
you are bound for any where else.” 

“No!” the monosyllable sounded some- 
what ungracions. 

“Come, Miss Langdale,” the young engi- 
neer said, gathering up the booke from which 
he had been reading, “we will finish ‘ Evan- 
geline’ to-morrow.” 

“* Not to-morrow ! ” Dolly returned, emiling. 

“ Why not?” 

** You forget!” 

** Forget ?”’ 

‘* Yes, we shall be too busy for reading.”’ 

“OF course. I forgot to-morrow will be 
Christmas-day |” 

‘* And our pic nic as well!” 

“ You will see how much bas been accom- 
plished towards the completion of the line in 
spite of all the interruptions from various 
causes,’’ 

* The blacks, do you mean ?” 

_“ Not solely ; though they canse the prin- 
cipal damage, and they do it of malice pre- 
pense; bat some is unavoidable in a country 
like thie,”’ 

ih How ? ” 


“Well ; you see it bas been very hot this 
summer, and there was a very luxuriant 
growth of grass now dry enough to barn, 
The bush fires sweep over the lines burning 
the telegraph-poles, and aleo large trees which 
fell across the track and necessitate continued 
repairs; in fact, the telegraph-wires suffer 
more than the rails, for the wind strips them 
«ff the poles for long distances together, and 
birds and flying equirrels, and even snakes, 
get twisted in them; but, spite of all this, we 
bope to get the line finished by the autumn.” 
&*‘ And to-morrow you are going to take us 
as faras wecan go?” 

* Yes, if you will honour me with your 
presence.” 

‘I bave promised to go,” Dolly said, with a 
bappy emile that made Abel grind his teeth 
and mutter,‘ confound the fellow’s impudence, 
what right has he to talk to her like that?” 

‘* Mr. Sargood, you will come to our pic-nio, 


* will you not?” she said, suddenly remember- 


ing his presence, and that it was scarcely cour- 
eous to leave her father's guest totally out of 
the conversation, 





“I do not think I shall be wanted,” he 
replied, gloomily. 

** Yes, you will; what would the children do 
without you?” 

“They have a new friend now,” with half 
unconscious bitterness. 

‘‘ Bat because we have a new friend, is 
that any reason why we should not want 
an old one as well?” 

“Ié might be.” 

“It is not. You must come, Mr. Sargood ; 
our party would not be complete without you 
to help us with the packing and stowing 
away of everything.” 

“Of course he will come,” Nordlock said, 
cheerfully, unconscious of the glances, the 
reverse of aimable, that his rival was casting 
at him; “he is alone so much of his time 
that he would not lose this opportunity of 
festivity in company of his fellow creatures. 
Ie it not so, Sargood ?” 

Ignoring the engineer's question, Abel turned 
to the fair girl walking between them. ‘‘I 
will come if you want me,” he said, 
pointedly. 

‘I do,” she replied. ‘‘ I should not like to 
think you were alone on the greatest festival 
of the year, alone and solitary while we were 
all enjoying ourselves.'’ 

An answer that sent the blood coarsing 
madly through his veins. She wanted him, 
he would go in spite of everything. 

“You will come?” Dolly continued, laying 
a soft hand entreatingly on his arm, “to 
please me.” And he answered. “ Yes, for 
you I would do anything. I will come.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Curistuas Day dawned if anything hotter 
than its predecessors. The sunlight was 
almost garish in its intensity. Outside in the 

en at Yaranga, the roses were dying, the 
white Christmas lilies were drooping their 
heads, and only the flaming red gladiolus 
seemed to defy the heat. 

Inside the house it was almost impossible 
to keep cool, that is to say, the elders found 
it so, the children did not mind in the 
slightest, only made more racket than ever 
on the strength of its being Ohristmastide 
and having their favourite playfellow with 
them again. 

After the early service, to which all save 
the youngest Langdales went, began the 
preparation for the pio-nic. 

They were to drive out to the station 
which was the headquarters of the men 
working under Nordlock’s orders, and from 
thence were to be taken in cars along the 
line lately laid down, and not yet completed, 
and at any spot that struck their fancy 
were to have an alfresco re past. 

The children were very full of it, and even 
in church kept whispering to each other about 
it until called to order by their father, who 
threatened that if they did not attend to the 
service they should not be taken. 

This threat had the desired effect, for out- 
wardly atleast they were more decorous in 
their behaviour, though it may be open to 
question whether they really profited py the 
sermon, their thoughts undoubtedly being 
concentrated on the proposed festivity that 
was to follow. 

Abel Sargood contrived that he should walk 
home with Dolly; it required a good deal of 
manoeuvring to effect this, for Germain stuck 
to her like her shadow; but it was managed 
somehow, and Nordlock found himeelf walk- 
ing with Mark, while the other two lingered 
behind ostensibly to examine some rare flower 
that Abel had discovered, though it was but a 
ruse on the latter's part to secure Dorothea to 
himeelt for a little. 

“* Miss Langdale,” he said, when the blossom 
had been gathered and svfficiently admired, 
“T have a favour to ask you.” 

‘Yes?’ she queried, looking slightly 
surprised. 





“I want you to les me drive you in the 
single buggy to-day.” 

‘* TI am so sorry.” 

‘* You are not going to refase me?” 

‘I cannot help it. I—I must.” 

“Why?” he spoke aternly for he guessed 
how it was, he was too late in the field. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” she faltered again, ‘‘ but 
I promised Mr, Nordlock that he should drive 
me—and——” 

“Oh! don’t apologize,” he interrupted 
rather brusquely. ‘‘I might have known you 
would prefer his company to that of a rough 
fellow like myself.”’ 

“It is not that.” 

‘‘ Looks very like it ; here you promise to let 
him drive you, though he was a rtranger only 
a short time ago, while I have known you fer 


* I did not know that you particularly wished 
to drive me, Mr. Sargood, you did not say any- 
thing about it.” 

* Would it have made any difference if I 
had, would you have accepted my escort in- 
stead of Nordlock’s, if only I had been in 
time?” he queried, an eager hope in his 


voice. 

Bat Dolly was trathfal, she could not say 
that she would prefer his companionship to 
the young German's, she blushed and 
stammered she hardly knew what. 

At that conscious blush, and all that it told 
him, Abel felé hot wrath surging up within 
him—wrath not so much against Dorothea as 
against the man who had in so short a time 
stolen her heart awsy, that treasure for which 
he would have given twenty years of his life, 
if only the remaining portion could have been 
pa with her. 

‘*T see how it is,”’ he cried, harshly, ‘you 
are like the rest of your sex, fickle as the wind 
that blows, your fancy taken by the last face 

ou see. I wish you joy of your effeminate 

ver.” 

Dolly's face wasa study during this ont- 
break on the part of the usually qaiet, and to 
her deferential, boundary-rider. He had never 
spoken in thie strain before; she hardly 
knew what to make of it; even now abe did 
not dream that it was the jealous pain at hia 
heart that was making him harsh and 
brusque to her, the only woman he had traly 
and unselfishly loved. 

“You mistake, Mr. Sargood,” she said at 
last, with flaming cheeks but quivering 

ips. 

“If he is not your lover, why do you let 
him drive you alone in the single buggy?" he 
asked, sarcastically. 

**Had I allowed you to drive me alone, 
would that have made you my——?” and 
then a sudden, terrifying thought came over 
her. What if he loved her! She shrank from 
the idea, she could never return his affections, 
handsome as he might be. “ You are cruel, 
and I hate you!" she cried, impetuously. 

He started as though he had received a 
blow. 

“Miss Langdale,” he exclaimed, entreat- 
ingly. ~° 
: Yes, I hate you,’’ she went on, hurriedly. 
* What right have you toepeak to me in that 
fashion” 

**[—I did not mean it.” 

*You have spoiled all my pleasure,” the 
tears welling up into her soft eyes. 

‘‘ Tam a brute, forgive me.” 

But she went on anheeding him,— 

**T have looked forward so to this picnic, and 
now I shall not go, after what you have 
said.”” And the tears overflowed ani ran down 
her cheeks at the thought of the pleasure she 
would have to forego. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake do not cry, Dolly,” Abel 
exclaimed, in his regret at having caused her 
pain the pet name-escaped him unawares, 
** T cannot bear to see you.” And he attempted 
to take her hand, but she pulled it hastily 
from his clasp and turned her tear-stained 
face away as she.quickened her footsteps with 
the intention of leaving him and rejoining 
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her father, who by this time with his com- 
anion and the children were out of sight. 

But Abel had no idea of letting her leave 
him in this angry frame of mind. 

Quickly he reached her side. 

“ Miss Langdale, I implore you to listen to 
me,”’ he said. 

Dolly only resolately kept Ler face away 
from him and selackened her pace not one 
whit. 

‘I did not mean whatI said. I must have 
een mad, say you forgive me.” 

No answer from the girl hurrying along so 
swiftly: 

‘t Miss Langdale, if you only will listen to 
me. I will doanything you please. Forget 
what I said.” 

‘* How can I?" she said at last, 
cruel and unkind of you."’ 

“16 was, Tadmit it. I had no right what- 
ever to say those words. I withdraw them, 
and—and if it will satisfy you, I will stay 
away from the pic-nic?” 

‘« What good would that do me? 

“I thought perhaps you would rather I 
should not go.” 

“ As I am going to stay away it can make no 
Hy es to me who goes or who remains be- 

ind.” 

“ Then you will not forgive me, Dolly ? Mias 
Langdale, I did not think you could be so unfor. 
giving.’ 

The hopeless reproach in his tone, touched 
her somewhat, though she was still smarting 
under the knowledge that his words had 
brought, for her eyes were opened now; she 
knew that she did feel very differently towards 
Germain Nordlock from what she did to her 
present companion ; for weal or for woe sbe 
joved him, and if Abel felt the same for her— 
it bs in a somewhat softened tome that she 
said,— 

“T do not think I am unforgiving.” 

“ You will extend jour forgiveness to me?” 

‘*On one condition.” 

“ And that ia?” 

“That you will never speak to me again as 
you did just now.” 

“T promise ; oh ! Dolly, can you not believe 
that I would not willingly do anything to pain 
you.” 

“'Fhen we will agree to forget this un- 
pleasant episode.” 

“ You will go to the pio-nic this after. 
noon?” 

“ Yes," 

“ Do you wish me to remain behind ?” 

“By no means. Did we not jast agree to 
forget all about this. The children would re- 
mark if you did not join the pic-nic party. 
bs must both go if we would avoid ques- 

ions, 

“It shall beas you wish,” he said ; and so, 
for the time being, was made, though 
Dolly felt she should never be thoroughly at 
ease with him again. 

He had guessed her secret before she was 
aware of it herself, and the knowledge which 
had come to her made her feel hot and un- 
comfortable. What if she had given her love 
unasked ? 

There was trath in Abel's words. She had 


“Tt was 


known Germain a very short time; supposing | 


what he felt for her was only friendship? 

She half regretted now that she had pro- 
mised s0 quickly to drive with him when he 
asked her. Would he not think she had been 
forward and unmaidenly ? 

When they reached Yaranga they found the 

waggonnette there, and the children pushing 
and crowding to be the first to get into it for 
fear that any of them should be left behind ; 
while Mrs. Langdale was superintending the 
bestowal of the various hampers, for not only 
had dinner to be carried, but tea as well. 
_ Bob was standing by the single buggy, look- 
ing with a contemptuous sniff at the young 
ones’ efforts to crowd into the waggonette all 
together. 

“«T’'m not going with the ‘fry!’” he called 
out, as he saw Abel and his sister drawing 
near, “Tshall drive the buggy. Who is 





coming with me? Abe, old chap; you and I 
can spin along famously without the racket 
of the kids,” 

Bob did not know of the proposed arrange- 
ment between Dorothea and Germain, but 
was settling it all to his own satisfaction. 

Dolly's face fell in dismay when she heard 
him. She had been looking forward with a 
keen anticipation of delight to the quiet drive 
with Germain; and now, if she should be 
obliged to go with the noisy crew in the 
waggonette ! 

In spite of her half-formed regret at having 
promised the engineer that she would be bis 
companion ia the buggy she could not prevent 
her disappointment appearing on her face, 

Abel, with his eyes sharpened by love, was 
quick to note the change, and came to her 
rescue. 

" am not going in the buggy to-day,” he 
said. 
‘*Way not?” cemanded Bob. 

‘' Well, I think that both you and I onght 
to go in the waggonette, and keep the ‘kids,’ 
as you term them, in order.” 

Bob made a gesture of disgust. 

Pa noise they make is intolerable!’ he 
said. 

** All the more reason why you and I should 
try to keep them quiet. Your mother looks 
quitedone up already by the heat. Come, 
Bob. we will assist her, and let your sister 
go with Nordlock in the buggy.” 

Bob looked at Abe for a moment as though 
he were not certain he was in his right senses. 
Then he gave vent to a long, low whistle, and 
ejxculated, more forcibly than elegantly, — 

‘*Well, I’m blowed!” and having thus 
eased his feelings, suffered himself to be led 
towards the waggonette and the ‘fry,’ leaving 
the coast clear for the young German, who 
was not slow to avail himself of the oppor- 
tanity thus afforded him. 

The grateful glance Dolly gave Abel was 
some little consolation to him. It showed 
that she really had forgiven him for his 
unlucky ontburat that day. 

Bat his thoughts were gloomy ones as he 
sat among the children, his eyes following the 
buggy and its two occupants as it rolled along 
in front; being so much less heavily laden 
than the waggonette it went much faster, and 
was soon out of sight. 

In spite of what had occurred, that was a 
delightfal drive for Dolly. 

The sun was very hot, and there was a good 
deal of dust on the main road ; and when they 
came to the bush track there were plenty of 
stumps, and stones, and fallen trees to be 
guarded against, the rocky beds of creeks, dry 
now, in the middle of the summer, to be 
crossed, and steep hills leading to gullies to 
be descended ; and if they narrowly escaped 
a spill sometimes she did not notice it, or the 
fact that Germain was by no means so experi- 
enced a whip—at least, over bush country—as 
her father or Abel Sargood. 

His near presence threw a glamour over 
her. Tt was pleasure sufficient to sit beside 
him as they went swiftly through the perfumed 


When they arrived at the station some of 
the men came out to see after the horses and 
put away the vehicles against their return 
from the trip along the rails. 

Asthe long drive had made the children 
hungry, and they were clamourous for some- | g 


thing to eat, it was decided that they should 
have dinner before going to see the lines ; con- 
sequently, hampers were unpacked, and the 
good things that had been brought were eagerly 
devoured by the hungry little mouths. 

There were two persons, howerer, who did 
not seem blessed with the same healthy ap- 
petites as the youngsters. One was Dolly, 
but ne one made any remark about her slender 
repsst; but the other—Abel, had to run the 
gauntlet of innumerable questions as to his 
want of appreciation of the good things before 
him. 

He jokingly parried all queries; but he was 
not sorry when a move was made to the cars, 





and this new interest took several paira of 
inquisitive eyes away from himeelf. 

For several miles they went along the rails 
without any mishap, and then Abel, who bad 
elected to go on the engine, and was scanuing 
the line through his glasses, roared franticaliv 
to the man to put the break on and ehnut off 
steam, doing the latter himself when he saw 
the man was too bewildered to sce what he 
meant, 

Oaly jastin time was the train brought to 
@ standstill, and Abel’s face went white and 
his heart thamped againet his riba as be 
recognised how narrowly the danger had been 
missed, and how near his darling had been to 
a horrible death. 

Perhaps love ia selfi h; anyway, in that first 
moment of relief, Abel could think of nothing 
ani no one save Dolly. She was safe, be 
thanked Heaven for that, even though ste 
mizht never be his. 

The sudden stoppage of the train caused a 
commotion among the children, though they 
little knew the danger they had escaped. 

Germain Nordlock, who bad been talking 
in low, loverlike tones to his fair companion, 
knew something serious must have happened, 
bat not wishing to frighten either Mrs, Lang- 
dale or her daughter, he told them if they 
would sit quiet he would investigate the cause 
4 the stoppage and come back and report to 
them. 

An exclamation, half anger, half dismay, 
broke from his lips when he saw what had 
occurred. 

‘Ts ia those infernal blacks!’ he said to 
Mark, who had.deecended from the train, and 
with Abel and some of the men was investi- 
gating what might have been the scene of a 
— accident but for Sargooa’s prompti- 
tade. 

‘* This is their work.” 

‘* How can you tell ?"’ 

‘I am as certain it is their doing as I can be 
of anything I did not see with my own eyes. 
Only this morning Bowman took a pilot- 
engine over the whole length of line that was 
completed by my orders, and it was all right 
then. Youdo not think, Mr, Langdale, that 
I would have allowed your wife and—and 
family to come if I had had the slightest sus- 
Ppicion of this?"’ 

‘No, no—of course not,’ Mark retarned, 
heartily. 

“ This,” to which the young engineer pointed 
with a geeture of dismay, was the complete 
wreckage of the line onward from the spot 
where they stood, the rails and sleepers had 
been torn up and flang about in wild confasion, 
while trees had been dragged right across the 
track, and to add to the confusion, the tele- 
graph poles were overthrown and the wires 
twisted and broken. 

“It will take months to repair this damage, 
nary said one of the men, sddressing Nord- 

ock. 

“TI know it,” he returned; “ but still, my 
only feeling is one of thankfulness at our 
providential escape. It is horrible to think 
what might have happened had the train gone 
only a few hundred yards farther.’ : 

“ Ay, sir, we may thank this gentleman,” 
indicating Abel, who stood a little apart 
examining the wreckage. ‘‘Had it not been 
for him there would have been a fearfal 
smash, for I tell ye, sir, I was clean flabber 
asted when I saw it, and couldn't move,” 
continued the man who had driven the engine. 

This was the first Nordlock bad heard of 
Abel's prompt action in stopping the train. 

‘* We all owe our lives to you, Sargood,” he 
said, stepping to his side. , 

Abel did not care to be thanked by his 
rival. He had not thought of him when he 
did it. His sole remembrance was that Dolly 
was in the cars. 

“It was nothing,” he said, rather roughly. 
‘Would it not be best to take the ladies and 
children home and investigate afterwards ? 
This is hardly a safe place for them now, the 
blacks may be meditating an attack.” 

‘They would hardly do that, there are too 
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many of the men abont, and black fellows are 
cowardly. They will attack one or two, and 
commit wanton damage like this when they 
think they are safe from interruption, but 
they are pretty careful of their own dusky 
carcases. Let them look to it, however, 
cooner or later, I will pay them out for this!” 

“‘Sargood is right. We had better get the 
wife and children home,'’ Mark said. “* We 
will go slowly for fear any more of this devil's 
— has taken place since we passed over the 
ines.’ 

But both Abel and Germain pointed ont 
that this was not likely, as there were men at 
intervala along there, whereas, where the 
damage had occurred and beyond was much 
more lonely, there being no police protection 
there. 

The party returned in safety to Yaranga, 
but it was long before the incidents of that 
trip was forgotten, or how nearly the festivity 
of Christmas day had been turned into disaster 
and mourning. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuer damage caused by the aboriginals to the 
line whose making be was superintending had 
the effect of curtailing [Germain’s visit to 
Yarange. Much as he would liked to have 
stayed in Dolly’s near vicinity, he knew he 
could not, duty called him away to the worke. 
Besides, he had registered a mental vow that 
he would make the black fellows pay for their 
wanton destruction, and quiet and almost 
effeminate as ke looked, there was a good deal 
of determination underlying his character. 
He had set his mind upon punishing the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and he would try to 
do 80, cost what it might. 

Dolly felt a strange feeling of disappoint- 
ment when he announced his intention of 
leaving Yaranga and once more taking up 
his abode at the works; a presentiment of 
evil came over her; there was no doubt about 
it; she had given her love to this young 
stranger, and he—he had not asked for it. 

True, he had not asked for itin so many 
words, but there is a language of the eye 
which is not hard to be understood, and 
Germain’s eyes had told Dolly as plainly as 
though his lips had spoken it, that be was by 
no means indifferent to her. He had scarcely 
left her cide during the trip on the new rail- 
way, and come of his utterances had been so 
lover-like that they had set her heart beating 
with a sort of fluttering joyfulness and expect- 
ancy; snd now he was leaving them— leaving 
her with a commonplace farewell. 

Dolly went out into the verandah, and there, 
unobserved as she thought, let her tears have 
their way. But she was not unobserved; one 
who was keen to note every movement of hers 
had seen her slip out. He had marked, too, the 
quivering lip and glistening eye in which the 
tears -were already rising, and a heavy sigh 
broke from him. 

“Dolly, little Dolly,” he whispered to 
himself, ‘‘ will you ever know how I love you? 
You, who have been the star to gnide me toa 
better life, Oh! for my lost opportunities | 
What @ fool Ihave been in the past, but with 
you by my side, there is nothing I would not 
dare, That Germain, he cannot love you 
asIdo, or he would not go without one 
word,” then seeing that sho was weeping 
convulsively, an almost cverpowering impulse 
came over him to take herin his arms and 
kiss her tears away. 

He restrained this mad impnise, however, 
and walking gently up to her he placed his 
hand over hers. 

“ Miss Langdale,” ho said, “ia anything the 
matter?” 

She started when she felt the touch and 
turned eagerly round, a sofi licht shining 
throngh the tears in her eyes, but when she 
saw Abel’s handsome face bending down in 
tender solicitude, the light died away from 
her face, and she tnrred stulant!y away, 

“Why did he come worry her, she did 





not want him,” she thought ungraciously, but 
she did not speak her thoughts aloud. 

‘* You are in trouble,” Abel continued. “ Can 
I help youin any way?” 

** Tt—is—only—the—heat!’’ she sobbed, 
trying hard tospeak in dignified fashion but 
failing lamentably. 

““T daresay the incident of this afternoon 
upset you; but there is no need for fear, Miss 
Langdale. After this day’s work the aborigi- 
nals will take good care to keep out of the 
vicinity of the scene of their latest exploit.” 

“You think,” eagerly, “they will not go 
near the works at present.” 

Something like an anathema rose to Abel's 
lips, but he resolutely choked it back. All her 
solicitude was forhis rival, She could think 
. nothing but the engineer, her tears were for 

im ! 

‘*‘ Tam sure of it!" he said, calmly, though 
she little dreamed of the tumult of love and 
jealousy that was raging in his heart. 

“Tam so glad,” she said. ‘“ I—I was afraid 
they might attack the works, and it would be 
dreadful if any one were speared. 

‘‘ There is a very remote chance of that, I 
should say; besides, the men there are well 
armed. There is no need for anxiety, Miss 
Langdale,” 

‘' I have never thanked you, Mr. Sargood,” 
Dolly said, a sudden remembrance of what he 
had done coming to her; ‘father told me that 
but for you we might all have been killed.’ 

“It was very little that I did. Dolly, it 
was only of you that I thought when I saw 
destruction looming darkly in front of us. I 
had no memory of anything else, to save you 
was my only aim.” 

“Tt was very good of you,” she murmured, 
scarcely knowing what to sey. 

“Tt was selfish, I have no donbt, to forget 
everyone else; but how conld I think of any- 
body save you, my darling?” 

His passion had at last overstepped the 
bounds to which he had tried to confins it, and 
would have fall sway. 

She started, and rose to leave him, but he 
barred the way, standing before her with his 
arms outstretched imploringly, the moonlight 
falling on his face, and meking him look 
strangely pale as he poured out his impae- 
sioned words,— 


“Nay, do not leave me, Listen to what I{h 


have tosay. Dolly, little Dally, I love you so 
well, You have twined youself round my 
heart. Iwasnearly mad to-day when I feared 
you might be killed. Ah! forgive moe, I did 
not mean to speak, totell you how much I 
love you; but, for meroy's sske,do not say 
again that you hate me, I cannot bear it!’ 

The moon—a silver disc flooding the whole 
garden with light—shone on the faces of the 
pair as they stood on the verandab, the man’s 
working with strange sgitation, the girl's 
tearfal and quivering. 

The cicadas were shrilling in the dry grass 
and shrubs, the frogs croaking in the pond, to 
be answered by a distant crorzk from the creek, 
all was peaceful in the still moonlight ; only 
human passions were astir—human love, 
human jealousy, and human hate were all 
warring in Abel Sargood’s heart, though at 
present love held the mastery. 

“ Dolly, my darling!*’ he went on, rapidly, 


“can you understand my love? Had you|h 


been killed to-day, I should not have cared to 
survive. My one hope lately has been that 
you might look more kindly upon me, 1 know 
I amnot worthy of you, but you might make 
of me what you will. There is nothing I will 
not do to please you, only do not say again 
that you hate me.” 

There was silence for a moment between 
them, then Dorothea said, gently,— 

“Tam sorry I said that to-day!" 

“You do not hate me?” 

“No!” 

“ And you will try to think kindly of me?” 

“Yes!” 

Dorothea’s own beartache wags making her 
more gentle to the man before her, She was 


‘ beginning to know what it was to cherish a 





hopeless passion. She conld feel for the 
boundary rider, though she could never 2@- 
turn his love. 

Abel Sargood’s heart bounded at the gentle- 
ness of her tones. As a drowning man will 
clutch at a straw, s0 he jamped aé the faint 
hope that she in time would learn ¢o love him 
if only he were patient — 

“ You will give me some little hope, some- 
thing totake with me to the solitude of the 
station,’”’ he said, eagerly, taking her hands in 
his. ‘‘ Dolly, I will wait ten—twenty years, 
if only at the end Imight know you would be 
mine!” 

She did not hurriedly draw her hands out 
of his close clasp, only gently tried to disengage 
them, eoftly and clearly her tones fs!] upon his 
ears, ringing the death-knelJl of his hopes. “I 
am so sorry,” she said, “ but I cannot do what 
you ask,” 

“Dolly !” the anguish im his voice made 
her pause for a moment, but it was only for a 
moment, then she went on: “TJé is better you 
should know the trath. i cau never love 

ou.” 

‘* You love another?” 

Even in the moonlight he raw the ‘hot 
b'ushes rise to her face, and involuntarily he 
clenched his hand. It was well for Germain 
Nordlcck that he was beyond his reach at that 
moment. Abel felt that he could have crashed 
the life out of his successfal rival. 

** You love another? ” 

“You have no right to ask me that ques- 
tion,” she said to the second repstition of the 
query. 

“T know it, butin pity answer me.” 

ii T do.” 

* Germain Nordlock ?" 

‘* Ye.e-es,” she whispered, huif fearfully, ae 
though afraid of even the winds learning her 
secret. 

‘*T—T knew it,” hecried, “ From the first 
moment he came among us I feared that man. 
Do not tremble so, Dolly, you: could not help 
loving him any more than I could help loving 
you. Well, I have been an unlucky man all 
my life, what else could I expect now?” 

“But you are not angry?” 

‘*Anpry with yon? Ob, no; it is my fate 
to go through the world unloved.” 

Something in the hopeless words touched 
er. 

“But we may be friends,” she said, softls. 
‘Friends, friends,” he repeated, absently. 
‘* How can we be friends?” 

She drew back, somewhat hurt that her 
offer of friendehip had been thus received. 

“If you do not wish——” she said 

“But I do,” he cried, eagerly. ‘I wish 
always to be friends with you, little Dolly, It 
was not of that I was thinking. if you want 
a friend you can rely upon me now and in. the 
future.” 

* Thank you,” she said, simply. 

«Tell me one thing, Dolly, befors I go, if— 
if Nordlock had not come, do you think you 
could have cared for me?” 

“Not in the way you mean; I liked you as 


‘a friend, nothing more.” 


‘‘ And he, is he very dear to you?” 

For a moment Dorothea hesitated. Germain 
had not asked her to be his wife, but she wae- 
sure that he loved her, his sycs had told 


er 80, 

After that moment's pause she raised her 
eyes bravely to those searching ones bent eo 
scrntinizingly upon her.in the brilliant moon- 
light. 
xf So dear,” she said, “that wore he to die T 
should pray to be taken too.” 

“« Tam answered,” he returned in a strangely 
quiet voice. ‘Tell your father, ho went on, 
“that I shall not remain at Yaranga to- 
night.” 

“ Bat I thought yon were going to stay fora 
week ?” 

“TJ have altered my plans, this — this 
damage to the line will neceszitatc a good deat 
of hard work; instead of idlivg hero I may as 
well see what help I can give.” . 
He knew and Dorothea krew that this 
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“ You will explain how it is to your father 
and mother. Good-bye, little Dorothy, take 
this from your—friend,” and before she conld 
understand what he was about to do, or make 
any effort to prevent it, he steoped down, 
and taking her in his arms pressed his lips to 
hers in one kiss ef long drawn.out sweetness. 

He knew be ought not to have done it; but 
then he was human and far from perfect, and 
the temptation was irresietible. 

“‘ Forgive me,” he said, as he released her, 
‘but the memory of that kiss will go down to 
the grave with moe, a treasured remembrance 
in the grey dreariness of my future existence, 
for without you, Dolly, life will bea blank, If 
the prayers of such an one as I am can avail 
you anything, your-happinses will be assured. 
Farewell.” 

He turned and strode away without once 
looking back, and Dolly watchsd him disappear 
behind the clamp of gum-trees that bordered 
the end of the garden, with a strange pain at 
her heart. 

She did not love him, but she pitied him too 
much to be resentfal of the kiss he had 
stolen. 

Why were things ali crooked in life? Why 
had he fallen in love with her when there must 
be so many other women in the world? Why 
had she been forced to cameo him pain? Why 
——, but here her ecrrowfal meditations were 
interrupted by her mother’s voice calling to 
her that it was past twelve o'clock, and she 
ought to. have been in bed an hour or more 
ago. 

Slowly she rose from her seat on the veran- 
dah andwentin. She would put off till the 
morrow giving Abel's message’; she felt she 
conld not bear cross questioning just then, so 
received her mother’s kiss in silence, and 
passed on to her own room. 

Long she tat at the window, gazing at the 
brilliant:moon, her thoughts wandering to the 
two men who loved her, and when at last she 
retired to‘bed she found she could not sleep. 
Abel’s face with its hopeless expression kept 
rising up before her vision and disturbed her 
rest ; that kiss he had given burned upon her 
lips; even in the darkness hot blushes rose to 
her face at the. remerobrance of it. He must 
pone ga her well, Germain had never kissed 

er yet. 

While Dolly Jay awake, thinking sadly of 

how orookedly things often turn ont in this 
world, and vainly wishing that they had been 
different in her eaee, Sargood was rapidly 
walking away into the bush he neither knew 
nor. cared where. He had known for some 
time that she eared for Germain, but still 
there had been she hope that he might have 
mistaken the case, that she only liked 
the young engineer in friendly, girlish 
fashion, and might learn to love him- 
self in time; now all was-over, he had learned 
the truth, and ‘for him life was ended, he did 
not care what became of him, because 2 girl’s 
coft eyes. would meyer look into his with 
answering love. 

He went on mechanically, blindly, the dull, 

aching pain at/his heart growing fiercer with 
every step he took. Mingled with his love for 
Dorothea Langdale was.a wild, unreasoning 
hatred of his rival, the man who had sup. 
planted him, and stolen the eweet treasure of 
her pricelesa affection. He could not prize 
it as Abel himself would have done, he was 
but a. dreamer who lived amid the clouds, how 
would he cherish the fair maiden who had 
given her heart .into his keeping ? 

_ Abel was.quite unconscious of the lapse of 
time ag he -went onandon, or of the danger 
there might-be of loaing himself in the bush. 
He waa-blind and deaf to all external objects, 
conscious only of the mental agony heendured. 
The rongh life he had led for so many years 
had notdaulled his capacity for suffering or the 
acuteness of his feelings. 

_The hot summer’s night drew toa close; the 
dingoes thas bad been prowling-abont seeking 





such prey as they could get, by fair means or 
foul, were putting on the air of innocence 
which distinguishes them in the daylight 
when sesing them no one would imagine they 
could create the devastation among herds and 
flocks which marks their nocturnal rambles ; 
the kangaroos that had been disporting them. 
eelves in the fern.tree gullies.in the brilliant 
moonlight started aside from the intruder's 
path and went to seek some coveré ere the 


chafing only made the tears rise to her eyes, 
he gave over teasing her, and left her to the 
solitude she coveted. 

One day when she came in from a solitary 
walk, she found the homestead in somewhat 
of a commotion. All too soon she learnt the 
cause. One of the workmen had come from 
the station to see Mark. . 

On being interrogated by Langdale, he eaid 
he came to know whether the engineer was 


dawn broke; the sweet scents of the bush grew | there 


stronger in the morning air, the birds began 
to flutter in the leaves of the trees awakening 
to the delights of another day ; the little sloth 
bears sat in the forks of the trees, and growled 
and spit as the intruder passed, but to one 
and all alike he was unheeding, he might have 
been on a sun-parched, arid desert for aught 
a saw or felt of the beauties of nature around 

im. 

At length physical weariness made itself 
felt, and his tired limbs refused to support 
him any farther ; flinging himself down under 
the branches of alofty bunya-banys, he buried 
his head in his arms and lay there motionless 
half-hidden in the dry sorab. 

“Dolly, Dolly,” he murmured, es though 
there were some mournful satisfaction even in 
repeating her name, “ you have killed all that 
made life endurable to me, yet think not, my 
darling, that I blame you; not at your door 
does it lie ; you could not help it ; it was my 
misfortune that we should have met only for 
this, Never again can I know any joys in my 
sombre existence, Better far had you run a 
dagger into my heart, that pain would have 
been but brief, while this—Heaven I cannot 
bear it,”’—he added with a sudden burst of 
fury, ‘‘ to see her, to know that she is the wife 
of another. No, sooner than that would I 
strike him dead, even while her soft arms 
cling round bim, and her kisses still linger 
on his lips, dead, so that no memory of the 
love, which should be mine, but which he has 


stolen, could come to him in the dark and 


silent tomb to which my vengeance would 
consign him. 

‘¢ Phen,” with a wild laugh that was horrible 
in its mirthlesaness, ‘' we should beequal, for I 
ehould:not live to bear her scora.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Some rather miserable days followed for 
Dolly at Yaranga. She was unhappy both on 
Abel’s account.and on her. own. 

Neither the boundary-rider northe engineer 
appeared at the homestead during the week 
after the damage done to the rails, and she 
grewrather anxious to know what had become 
ef the young men. She remembered that 
Abel had formerly ehown jenlousy of her pre- 
ference for Germain. He said he was going to 
help with the repairs to the line. Conld the 
4wo have come into collision and had some 
harm happened to either of them ? 

Her greatest-fears were for Nordlock ; in.an 
ensounter he wonld be pretty certain to get the 
worst of it, owing to his much slighter physique. 
Shedreaded what might come of a meeting be- 
tween them, but she dared not mention her 
fears to anyone. Germain had not asked her 
to-be his wife ; he:had given her no right to take 
apy interest.in him, and she shrank from lay- 
ing bare her seoret to her parents; but her 
anxiety made her look heavy-eyed and pale. 
She longed to ask her father to go to the works 
and see if all was.right, only her courage failed 
her, and Mark being busy did not notice that 
for over a week neither Sargood nor Nord- 
lock had put in an appearance at Yaranga. 

Indeed, it was nothing extraordinary, for of 
course the young engineer was busy superin- 
tending his workmen, and sometimes for 
weeks together the inhabitants of the home. 
stead saw nothing of the boundary-rider, 

The children declared they did not know 
what had come to Doily, she moped abont 
£0, and Bob openly gave it as his opinion that 
she must be in love; bué when he saw his 





“ Here, man!” exclaimed Mark in surprise, 
‘twhat made you think he waa here?" 

“ Well, you see, sir, we h'aint seen him since 
yesterday, and aa we don’t quite know how to 
goon without him, we thought we'd beiter 
send here,” the man returned, 

Mark looked grave, 

“Did he say nothing as to where he wor 
going,” he asked. 

“No, eir, bat Bowman thinks ho went after 
the b!acks, he were very riled agin them.’ 

‘Were any seen, do you know?” 

“T heard some gins wers aout the place, 
but I didn’tsee em myself,” 

‘* And the menthink he went in scarch of 
the black fellows?” 

‘* Yes, sir; he took his revolver.” 

** Did no one go with him? ” 

“ Well, you. see, mosto’ the men were hard at 
work on the line, and hetold Bowman as it 
was only the wimen he needn't come, he only 
were going ‘tocee what they were after and 
whether they were upto mischief, but as he 
didn't come back we got anxious like and so I 
come here.” 

“He is not here,’’ Mark ssid, “ I hope 
nothing serious has happened to him, Was 
Mr. Sargood atthe station ?” 

‘* He come there nigh a week ago, but finding 
he were not wanted he went away again.” 

‘* Well, my man, I think some of you had 
better institute a search for Mr. Nordlook. 
I fear he ie lost in the bush.” 

7s Was at this moment Dolly came rp. 

‘Who is lost in the bach, father ?'’ sho 
asked, anxiously. 

‘‘ Well, we don't know for certain, dear, 
only Mr. Nordlock is missing,’ he replied. 

“Missing!” the word sent a deadly chill 
through her heart. 

She had feared some unknown evil was im- 
pending, but this washorrible, ‘ Lost in the 
busb.”’ Only those livingin Australia know the 
terrible import of the words. 

“Father, send for Mr. Sargood,” sho said, 
hurriedly, She would hardly acknowledge 
even to herself that shehad any saspicions con- 
cerning the boundary-rider, but yet she wanted 
to be convinced that he had no head in his 
rival's disappearance, 

“ A very good thought, my Ia03,’’ Mark re- 
turned ; “he knows the bush es well ss any 
bush-ranger. Bob shallride to the hat and 
see if he is there.” 

“Tell him to come here, Bob; sey that I 
wieh to speak to him about someihing;” she 
whispered to her brother as be was preparing 
to ride off. ‘‘ Bring him back with you.” 

“ All right, old girl, I understand,” and Bob 
nodded sagaciously, being, however, quite at sea 
in his conjectures ag to the cause of her ear- 
nestness. 

How Dolly lived through the hours that 
followed she could never afterwards tell. 
Every: kindof fear assailed ber in turn, How 
eagerly she awa ited her brother's return, going 
down tothe gate and anxiously locking down 
the road, though she was aware that hours 
must elapse before he conld come back. 

When atlast her patience was rewarded by 
heering*the sound of horse’s hoofs she was 
disappointed to find that it was Bob returning. 
alone. 

“Did you not ses him?” 
eagerly. . 

‘‘T saw him, and I gave him your mess- 
age.” 

‘‘ He would not come? ” cespziringly. 

“No, he started at once to search for Nord- 
lock. ‘Tell your sister,’ he eaid, “that I 
have not-forgotten my promize, I cannot come 


she asked, 
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o Yaranga now, as there is no time to be lost, 
bat perhaps I may do so afterwards.” 

Doily had to find what comfort she could 
out of this somewhat emigmatical message. 

A certain thrill of satisfaction came over 
Abel when he first heard his rival was missing. 
Nordlock out of the way, her love might turn 
to him. 

Then her words, ‘' if ha were to die I should 
pray to be taken too,” recurred to him, and 
extinguiehed any faint hope that had began 
to rise in his heart. 

He had promised to be her friend, and now 
was the time to show his friendship. Should 
it be by exalting over the disappearance of his 
rival, or should he try his best to save him 
from a horrible fate. 

The good and the bad angels were warring 
for the mastery over bi: soul, but the good 
angel triamphed at last. 

“For your sake, my little love, to save you 
pain I will do what man may towards the 
recovery of your lover,’ he murmured aloud, 
anconsciously. 

Once he had wished that Nordlock might 
get lost in the bush, and now that this had 
occurred he was going to do his best to extri- 
= him from the dilemma into which he had 

allen. 

Love had purified some of the dross from 
Abel Sargood's nature. Hopeless as it was, 
his affection for Dolly had ennobled him and 
raised him from the sloughinto which his extra- 
vagancies had plunged him. He was a better 
man now than in the day Mark Langdale had 
first held out a helping hand to him. 

His first care was to ride to the station and 


glean what information he could from the | 


workmen ; his next to organise them into 
search parties, giving them plain directions 
as to the course they should pursue, so that 
they, too, should not be lost in the bush. 

He did not like the information he received. 
He fancied that the gins might have been sent 
down as @ ruee. 

Nordlock must be known to the aboriginals 
as the chief mover in laying the line of raila; 
and perhaps they thought if they murdered 
him the Banyip would be propitiated, and no 
more iron monsters would be allowed to come 
tearing through the land which had been 
theirs before the white man set his encroach- 
ing foot upon it. 

He knew how the blacks feared the Bunyip, 
that evil spirit of terrible aspect and fierce- 
ness, who gloated in the destraction of haman 
life, and sometimes murdered the people of 
neighbouring tribes to appease him, and, 
therefore, would be only too delighted at the 
opportunity of sacrificing a white enemy, 
should one fal! into their power. 

For hours Abel Sargood rode through the 
bash, one of the men going with him, as it 
was jadged better not to go singly ; and it was 
arranged that, should any trace of the miss- 
ing engineer be discovered, the cooee, that cry 
which can be heard for miles through the clear 


other searchers with the fact, and guide them 
to the spot. 

As they rode Abel's keen eyes were looking 
on every side for any indication of a trail; 
bat for a long time nothing rewarded his 
scrutiny. 

He was feverishly anxious to find his rival; 
the conviction had forced itself upon him that 
he could never ba more to Dolly than a friend, 
even were Germain removed from his path. 
It was for his darling’s eake he was doiog 
this. He would try to deserve her friendship; 
and he could not bear to think of her dead— 
for she had said she would pray not to survive 


ment. 

Nordlock must be found if he were in the 
land of the living; if he were not-—— 

Bat Abel did not care to eontemplate this 
possibility with the consequent despair it 
would cauge to the girl he loved. 

The long, hot day was drawing to a close, 
and Abel was beginning to feel tired and dis- 








him. And grief, he thought, would be very | taken a true aim at him just as he was 
likely to kill a girl of her sensitive tempera- | launching the spear, which went wide of the 


spirited at their want of success, when 
he was suddenly startled out of the despond- 
ing reverie into which he had fallen by the 
man exclaiming, — 

“I see something moving behind those 
bunya-bupyas.” 

Abel looked keenly in the direction of the 
tall pines indicated by his companion, and 
could distinctly make out some dusky forms 
stealthily creeping along. 

‘* Blacks!" he ejaculated. 

“Ay,sir. They're up to some devilry, I'll 
warrant. Shall we cooee to tell the others?” 

* And startle the blackfellowa! No, Shine, 
that would never do. If those rascals have 
Mr. Nordiock prisoner they would murder 
him at once if they discovered our vicinity. 
We must use stratagem to find out what they 
are doing! ” 

In obedience to his directions, Shine 
fastened the horses in a clump of bushes, 
where they were pretty well hidden. 

Then thet wo men wentswiftly butsilently on 
the trail of the aborigioals. The density of 
the bush favoured them, enabling them to 
keep the blacks in sight without being dis- 
covered themselves. It was some time, how- 
ever, before they were able to get near enough 
to them to see what they were about. 

The blacks halted at last, and then gliding 
from tree to tree, as silently as shadows, Sar- 
good and his companion managed to approach 
close enough to view their proceedings. 

There were eight or ten of the blackfellows 
clustered round some object in their midst; 
but whatit was the white man could not at 
first discover, though Abel surmised that it 
might be the body of the luckless engi- 
neer. 

Atter a prolonged palaver the blacks raised 
the object from the ground, and then both 
men exclaimed, thozgh scarcely above their 
breath, — 

* It is he.” 

Is was indeed Germain Norilock, but in 
rather sad plight. He was hatless, his clothes 
were torn, and there were streaks of blood on 
his face; but in spite of all thie, and the fact 
that he was tightly bound, he held himself 
dauntlessly and hurled denunciations and 
threats at his captors in no measured terms, 
though he must have known how well nigh 
hopeless his case was, alone in the bush sur- 
rounded by savage and vindictive enemies. 

“By Jove!” Abel muttered under his 
breath, ‘‘the German has more plack than I 
gave him oredit for. I am glad for little 
Dolly’s sake he is not a poltroon.” 

‘* What are we to do, sir?’ whispered the 
man, “ they are tying him to a tree now.” 

‘*Are your revolvers ready, Shine?” Abel 
said rapidly. ‘Qaick, there is no time to 
lose. I see what their devilish game is,” asa 
spear was poised by a black fellow, preparatory 
to being launched at the bound and helpless 


\ oe * eed will sacrifice him , = evil 
| spirit if we do not ent them. think 
Australian air, should be used to acquaint the | me ot he 


can manage five or six a-piece. Let us cooee 
together to apprise the others, and rush simul- 
taneously at these black devile. Are you 
ready? Now for it.” 

Clear and loud rang out the cooee, startling 
the blacks for a moment from their murder. 
ous work; the sound was still vibrating 
through the clear air, sendinga ray of hope 
to the prisoner's heart, when it was followed 
by the sharp report of the revolvers in quick 
euccession, and four or five blacks rolled over 
on the dry scrub, sent to their last account by 
the death-dealing weapons of the whites. 

The black fellow whose was poised 
was the first to bite the dust, Abel having 


reark, The remaining blacks for a moment 
were paralysed with fear, believing that some 


| wicked spirits on the wing must have, caused 


this wholesale destruction in their midst; but 
when they realised that two whites were 
their only assailants, such courage as they 
possessed, and that ia not mucb, for they are 
a cowardly race, and murder when they think 





they can do s0 with impunity, many a settler 
on his return to his solitary hut having found 
his defenceless wife and children horribly 
butchered in cold blood, returned to them, 
and one snatching up & spear, determined that 
their prey should not escape them, the Bunyip 
should have his victim yet. 

Abel saw the black fiend’s intention, and 
discharged his revolver fall at him. For the 
first time his trusty weapon failed him, it 
missed fire. It was the last barrel, there was 
no time to load again. 

As the spear was launched straight at the 
heart of the captive, with Dolly's name upon 
his lips, Abel threw himeelf in front of his 
rival ere the weapon could touch him, and 
received it full in his own breast. 

A great, shuddering cry broke from Nord. 
lock ashe saw the man who had saved him 
from a horrible death sink slowly on to the 
ground at his feet, the blood welling from the 
wound in his chest and crimsoning the dry 
grass around, jast as answering cooees showed 
that some of the other men were near. The 
remaining blacks heard them too, and dia- 
persed hurriedly without waiting to complete 
their vengeance. When released by Shine 
from his uncomfortable position Nordlock 
bent over Abel’s prostrate form and gently 
raised the heavy head upon his arm. 

How white and drawn the face looked in the 
moonlight, which was now flooding the whole 
place with a beautifal silvery radiance, 
Already the grey hue of death was creeping 
over the handsome features, and the breath 
was coming in short, fluttering gasps. ‘‘ Can 
nothing be done ? " he cried, despairingly, ‘‘ he 
has given his life for mine.” 

Some of the men had by this time come up, 
they only shook their heads sorrowfally in 
answer to that piteous appeal; too well they 
knew that ere many moments should be over 
that life would have ebbed away. 

As Germain held him Abel moved slightly, 
the dark eyes slowly unclosed, though there 
was no recognition in their glance, the pale 
lips opened, but Nordlock had to bend his ear 
close to hear what he said, so faint were the 
words. ‘Dolly, my little darling, I always 
loved you so.” 

The engineer started, he had not imagined 
thatthe boundary-rider wasin love with Mark 
Langdale's daughter; the faint voice went on: 
‘I loved you so, I could not see you unhappy, 
I saved him for you. Ah! do not say you 
hate me, I—I cannot bear it. I knowIam a 
worthleés fellow, but I loved you so. Think 
of me kindly sometimes. No one loves me, 
there is not a soul to careor grieve for my 
death. Dolly, little Dolly—kiss me once— 
Nordlock— will—not—mind—when—I—am— 
dead—Ah!" with a long-drawn sigh that 
brought with it a rush of blood from the 
injared lungs, ‘“ you— will—not—you —do — 
not—forgive. Well—so—bat—I—am—not— 
worthy — the —kiss — of — one— so— pure— 
death — will— bring—oblivion— and— peace,” 
he paused fora moment panting for breath, then 
suddenly raised himself in Germain's arma. 
“Good-bye, my one love, Dolly,’’ he said, ia 
loud, clear tones, and then sank back—dead. 

Nordlock never forgot that scene. 

The still, tropical night, the soft scents 
and sounds of the bush, the brilliant mcon- 
light, the shadows of the pines falling athwart 
the ground, the sorrowful ators, and the 
dead man lying there calm and still in the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

In a sudden rush of light Germain com- 
prehended the great sacrifice Abel had made. 
He loved Dolly so well that rather than 
she should suffer he had given his life for 
that of the man who had gained all that he 
coveted and—had lost. Even that pleading 
prayer for one last kiss to take with him into 
the Silent Land had been denied him. He 
(Germain) hadeverything—life, happiness and, 
to crown all, Dolly’s love, while he, the man 
lying so peacefally before him, had nothing, 
at even that last pitiful request granted 


There were tears in Germain’s eyes as he 
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took the nerveless hand in his. ‘‘Can you 
hear me?” he whispered. ‘ I swear to love her 
always, to make her happiness my life long 
study. And you, she shall cherish your 
memory ag I will. She shall know,”’ brokenly, 
«that your love was nobler far than mine, 
for ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his fciend!’”’ 


(Taz END ] 








AN OLD MAN’S LETTER. 
—O—— 


«Ob, I had rather be an old man’s darling 
than a young man’s slave!” ‘ 

The well-known saying fell from the pair of 
lips John Yorke thought the prettiest in the 
world, and the colour in his face, which had 
been so eloquent and eager while he talked to 
bright-eyed Esta Arnold, died out. 

He leaned back, with an ashy cast upon his 
countenance, while Esta, not noticing, chatted 


on: 
‘One don’s want to be in a hurry about 


marrying ; and if people are poor, they are | 


better off single, J think!” 

The little beauty uttered the sage remarks 
with an amusing vivacity and confidence. 

Bat John Yorke was not amused. He sat 
looking at the floor, secretly half-dazed. 

“I’m nota bit romantic, bat mother says 
Iam! When I do marry, I mean to marry 
rich.” 

It struck her companion, through his deeper 
trouble, that he had never before heard Esta 
ron on this way ; but she wasa little nervous— 
he could see that. 

He had come very near to asking her to be 
his wife. Thither his impulses were all tend- 
ing when Esta ted the old saying : 

‘I bad rather be an old man’s darling than 
@ young man’s slave !"’ 

The words struck him like a blow. He had 
disbelieved the ramour that wealthy, Mr, 
Richard Golding was paying attention to Esta 


Arnold; but here it seemed verified by the | 


girl's own lips. 


He rose stiffly, after a moment, interrupting to the neighbouring village of Fanedale in! 


her : 

“You must choose for yourself, Miss Esta, 
of course,” 

He did not see the dark blae eyes glance at 
him, wistfal and troubled, for a second. He 
began to look for bis hat, and she gave it to him 
with the colour ranning oat of her pratty 
cheeks. 

“Come and see me again when you hive 
time," she faltered. 

“ Thanks! Bat we are going to be very 
busy this month,” he returned, 

‘: My school closes in s fortnight, yon know,” 
said Esta. 

He did not hear. He said good evening 
twice, and got out of the little sitting-room 
thathadalways looked pleasant to him, because 
Esta was in it. 

Nothing looked pleasant now; it was all a 
hatefal, hard world. If there was anything 
— and beautifal ia it, is was not to ba 

138. 

He had thought Hata Arnold so true, so 
sweet, 8o fearless of everything bat wrong, that 
be had loved her from the moment he first met 
her frank eyes. 

_ Bat, afterall, she was like any vain unworthy 
girl, She was to marry a sickly old man of 
seventy for his money | 

He ground his teeth with bitterness and the 
pain of his heart. 

If he had not loved her! Bat it was too 
late to wish that now. He would try aad 
forget that beautiful fac2, and some time, 
perhaps, a plainer woman could be better 
trnsted, 

He was not ailly, he said. He did not mean 
the: his heart for a worldly girl like Esta 

nold, 


Yet, ja:t the sane, life looked very dark to 





the young fellow, who had health and honour 
and fine looks, but yet was poor. 

From early boyhood he had supported a 
widowed sister and her children, on the sterile 
farm his father had left him. She had 
married again now, and taken her brood toa 
new home, and he had hoped since to farbish 
up the old house to make a comfortable and 
somewhat tasteful home for the wife he hoped 
to have. 

It conld not be costly or elegant, but it 
might be a haven of rest and toa home: 
less girl who earned her bread at school-teach- 
ing. and had a delicate mother to support. 


doors heavily. Hedid not need daylight to 
mark the contrast between its old-fashioned 
rooms and the elegant ones of the Oakham 
mansion across the way. 

It was Me. Richard Golding's country-seat. 
The rich man came there every sammer, with 
his old housekeeper and a few relatives and 
guests, And this last summer he had sent 
Esta roses from his garden, and she had been 
seen in his luxurious carriage. 


Esta had opportunity to become ‘an old 
man's darling.” 

He made a brave straggle. There was much 
to do, for it was planting time, and, with his 


fallow fields were already ploughed and waiting 
for the seed. 

He applied himself doggedly to labour, but 
anyone with half an eye could see that some. 
thing was wrong with the young fellow, and 
Mrs. Nabby, his ancient retainer, had two very 
good eyes. 

“Ludl 
man,’ she mattered, to herself. ‘Why, he 
don’t even know when to have pancakes and 








hot grog for supper !"’ 
Evidently, to her mind, John was very far 
gone in mental disturbance. 


four hours; and he don't know what he 
i eats!” 
| Several weeks of this unsatisfactory exis. 


To-night he opened and closed its lonely! 


Oh, John Yorke understood too well now!, 


I'm tired living with a dumb 


tence followed. Johu hopelessly wished never | 
to see Esta Arnold again. He heard of the Mr. Richard Golding was shown iuto the 





He didn’t. Bat what troubled his son! to 
the depths was that the letter bore the G.ld- 
ing crest upon its seal. Mr. Richard Golding 
possessed an ancient coat of-arms. He was 
not in the least a pretentious or showy man, 
but he had a liking for this token of an old 
baronetcy in his family, and John was 
familiar with it, for it was on the panels of 
his carriage as well az on his envelopes. 

John examined it now with the greatest 
distaste. 

He could have throwa it out of the carriage 
window with a good relish. He resisted the 
temptation, however, and put it back in his 
pocket. 

Saddenly he saw in a seat before him the 
;£pare fizare and silky-white hair of Mr. 
Richard Golding. 
John’s lip curled. He was not long behind 
hia letter, that unpleasant old manu, was he? 
; Of courae, he was going to see Esta, Well, 
, he could have the first chance; he would ba 
in no hurry to sesk her. One could spsnd a 
‘week in the Oity very pleasantly and profi:- 
ably without courting an unwilling girl. 

Yet the next day found him in the pleasant 
parlour in the house where Esta lodged. 

He must have been blind not to see the 
pleasure in the girl's face at sight of him. 
| What @ radiant, brilliant face it was, and 





secret hopes, he had laid large plans, and the so familiar and sweet after his lonely, tedious 


' exile from it that he flang fear to the winds, 
and snatching the girl to his breast, demanded 
that she should love him. 

In short, in five minutes from his arrival, 
John Yorke had proposed and been accepted. 

! Oa, Esta,” he said, ‘you have no idea 
how happy you have made me!" 

‘*Have 1? Well, why didn’t you ask me 
before?” she retorted, mischievously. 

' Then John remembered the letter, which 
he had honestly quite forgotten. 

For & moment he straggled hard with him- 
self. Better girls than Esta had been won by 


‘He don’t speak more’p twice in twenty-| wealth and position, even after they had given 


their hearts. 

Bat he drew the letter from his pocket 
and laid it on Esta’s lap. 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and 


closing of her school, and of her departure ' room. 


silence. 

His heart ached, but he believed he made 

no sign. N:vertheleas, the next morning Mrs, 

| Nabby, after a mute scratiny of his heavy 

eyes and unrefreshed countenance, blurted 
out,— 

‘*My Israel asked me four times!" , 

John looked up from his breakfast un- 
comprehending. Saddenly 
his mind. With a half-sorrowful langh he 
rose from the tab‘e, and in a moment was 
gone. 

Bat the old woman's meaning clung to him. 
He carled his lip at the thought of impor- 
taning @ woman; but the idea clang and 


grew. 

Had he been too hasty, too easily dis- 
couraged? Probably any girl was shy in 
such a serious matter. And as he refi-cted a 
glow came into his countenance and his step 
lightened. 

If he might still hope, he was the happiest 
fellow in existence! And though he yet hung 
back, the end of a week found him on his way 
to Fanedale. 

The cottage where Esta had lived with her 
mother was empty, and “To Lot” was on 
the door. 

For a moment he was stunned, then he 
turned to the little post-office as the most 
promising place for inquiry. 

“ Miss Esta Arnold—yes, she's gone. Gone 
to London—she an’ her mother. Took a 
school there. Her address—oh, yes; here it 
is, street, number an' all. Frisnd of hera, 
an’ goin’ right there? W<l!, then perhaps 
you'll hand her this letter. Came thie mora. 
in’, I was goin’ to report it. Nice girl; hope 


light broke on! 


Esta received him with the most graceful 
cordiality, and, to John York's surprise, Mr. 
Golding seemed very much pleased to see hier. 

‘* Well, what ia the news, my dear Miss 
Esta ?” said Me. Golding. 

Esta had always a little spice of audacity in 
her bearing. 

‘* The latest news, sir, is that I am engaged 
to be married. Allowme to present to you 
my fature husband.” 

The old gentleman shook hands beamingly 
all around. 

‘‘The best—the very best news!" he 
exclaimed. ‘ Indeed, it is jast what I have 
been waiting for. Of course you have my 
letter, Misa Eata ?”’ 

When the young lady explained that she 
had not read it, Mr. Golding made thom both 
sis down, and drew his chair close in front of 
them. 

Then he explained, 

He was about to make his will. He had no 
children, no very near relatives. What persons 
were connected with him by family ties were 
very well cff and settled in life. 

For a great while he had been undecided 
what disposal to make of Oakham. He had 
been very peacefal and happy there. It wasa 
commodious and homelike place. He did not 
like to leave it to b2sold to unkno wa percons. 

There was a beautifal garden there, and 
little treasares which make a home charming. 
He had hada fancy that he would like to 
deed it to some worthy young people, who 
needed a home and would appreciute and 
enjoy it. 

He had long admired Esta for her courage 
and independence, and her care of her mother; 
and he had the greatest respect fur his young 





she’il like it. Oh, you won't have any trouble 





finding her.” a 


1 Would 4 Mr, Joka Yorke. 


Would these excellent young people accept 
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Oakham as a wedding gift. Ho reed, if they 
would beso kind, have no necessity of placing 
it in bis will, 

If they would read the letter Lista still held 
unopened in her.hand, they would find this 
was the sum and substance of it, as he had 
long observed which way their hearts were 
tending. 

There is no use in my irying io tell whata 
very happy trio these people made—for Mr. 
Golding seemed to think it more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

I can only say, that,when the wedding came 
off, in a month, Mr. Golding promised Esta to 
spend thesummers with them as long as he 
lived—which was for many precious years— 
and his letter is a family relic, and subject. of 
the children’s favourite story—* the best story 
ofa fairy godfather,” they say, ‘‘ because it is 
true /” 








FACETLA. 


A apy refers to the time shoe rpends in 
front of her looking-glass as “ momenta:of 
reflection.” 


“ Av what age were you married ?’” she 
asked, inquisitively. Bat the oiler lady was 
equal to the emergency, and quietly responded, 
‘‘ at the parsonage.” 

** Waar is your business?” was the question 
which s lawyer asked of a witness who lived 
in a suburban town. “ The catching of trains 
and ‘buses,’’ was the reply. 

He COULDN'T HAVE BEEN VERY §SicK.— 
‘‘Bhall I go for the minister, John?” asked 
the wife of the shoemaker. ‘‘ No,” he replied, 
‘go for the doctor. We will begin with the 
heal firat, and leave the son! till the lazt.” 

An Accompnisuep Tramp.—First tmamp: 
‘* Hello, pard, you look us if you'd been in 
clover.” Second tramp: “I was—been six 
months in Cardiff.” ‘‘I mest starved there.” 
‘‘I didn’t. I can beg in ninsty three lan- 
guages.” 

First Eminent Physician: “But Herr 
Windygratz has gout—hbis lungs are as sonnd 
as possible. Why did you tell him not to 
play the trombone for six months?” Second 
Eminent Physician : ‘‘ Becanse, my dear sir, 
Herr Windygratz oconpies the chamber next 
to mine.” 

Tue other day a teacher in a school showed 
a@ little girl a picture of a fan aud asked her 
what it was. The little giri didn't appear to 
know. ‘' What does your mother do to keep 
cool in hot weather?” asked the teacher. 
*' Drink beer,” was the promps reply of tke 
little girl. “ 

He Has a Parerry Tres-Warrre —‘‘ Ig your 
new type-writer pretty, George?” ‘ No, dear, 
she is as ugly asa stump fence. She's red- 
haired, cross-eyed, and freokled—a perfect 
fright.” “I want five pounds for 4 new bonnet 
this morning. Shall I call at the office for 
it?” “No; lve gotitwith mo, There it ig, 
Get a nice one.” 

Mvucu Reiievep.—Mrs. Society: *‘ Mercy on 
ms! Don’t you know that man your daughter 
is going to marry?” Mr. Meek: “ No—o, I’ve 
Ween afraid toaskher.” Mre, Society: “ He's 
& prize fighter, a regular tough. He's fought 
@ score of men, and half killed a dozen 
women.” Mr, Meek (much relieved): “Oh! 
Then he’s all right. I was afraid hs waa some 
poor lamb like myself.” 

Cunrosities or Law.—Meek-lockin a8 
“What's the matter, my good man 2 =. 
stranger: “I’m going to have that woman 
arrested. She inveigled a sovereign ont of me 
on false pretences.” “Can you arrest a woman 
for that?” “Yes, siree.” ‘ My, my! Law 
18 & curious thing. Why, a regular fury of o 
woman inveigled me into marrying her, by 
falee pretences—pretended she was an angel— 

and the law not only won’t let me arrest her, 
but makes me support ker,” 


- gobbled up by literary syndicates.” 





A ‘* First’ Lesson.—Child : ‘' Did you hear 
that man? He said ‘far-ist.’” Anniy: 
“‘ Never mind, pet; only educated people know 
enough to.say 'fust.’”’ 

No Trapvr Nespep.—Mre. Blinss: “And so 
you have a danghter already in her teens. Are 
you teaching her any way to be gelf-snpport- 
ing?” Mrs. Jinks: “Ob, no. That is not 
necessary. She is going to bs very pretty.” 

New Brive (who does the cooking, starts up 
in bed at 2a..r): “Wakeup, Charlie! What’s 
the matter? Why do you groan so terribly 
in your sleep?” Charles (balf-awake) :. ‘'I 
pe ee darling, of to: morrow's break- 

» 


A Sap Catamrry.—Small Clerk: ‘ Ooh, 
fadder, dat gun vat you sole Meester Schmall- 
waltz last veek bursted de virat dime he vire 
it off, an’ killed him det.” Proprietor: ‘“Mine 
Gracious! Dot vasawvnl! I zold him dot 
goon on drust.” 

ForretHouant.—Mrs. Lyon-Henter: “ How 
was. it you didn’t invite the baron to your 
houge before he went away?” Mrs,,Frank: 
“ Becanse I was afraid my husband might be 
tade to him. You know he hates.to have 
strangers ask him for money.” 


Toe War Now. 
“ Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I'm going to your employer, sir,” she said. 
*“T don't get muchsalsry, my pretty maid.” 
‘‘ Then I won't marry you, sir,” she said. 


An Even Tuinc,—Irate Father : ‘‘ Youngman 
lam amazed astounded, sir, that you should 
seek to marry my daughter on so short an 
acquaintance. You are almost a stranger £0 
her.” The Young Man: ‘' Well,she don’¢ ‘take 
any more chances thauI do, Sie’s almosi a 
stranger to me, too.” 

Not Postzp.—Mrs. Herpeck: ‘* The paper 
says General Boulanger was.in Jove with an 
American girl while he wasin this country, 
and that he publicly said the other day that 
the only trus liberty in the world was to be 
found in America.” Mr. Henpeck: “ Yes; 
but-he didn’t marry thegir!.”— A mericanPaper. 

Took ir ror Grantsp.—Plain Lady: “ Oh, 
I suppose you ean filltheplace, My husband 


is an easy man to suit.” New cook (looking 3 


at her): ‘ Yes, mum, I can readily believeit.” 
Plain Lady (to herself) : “‘ Strange, sheshould 
take that for granted, but probably ehe knows 
@ superior woman like myeelf wouldn't marry 
a crank,” 

Evonvtion or Lirrratvre.—Great magazine 
editor (a few years hence): ‘ No use; no use; 
the magazine must stop. Where’s that box 
of “Rough on Rats?” His wife: “ Mercy! 
Don't commit suicide. What has happened? 
Have the war articles ran out?” ‘ Worse! 
All the writers in the country have been 


Fasutons 1x Prstors.—Gentleman (in London 
Gun Shop): “I want s pistol.’ Dealer 
(politely): ‘Yes, sir. Here isa small, plain 
weapon, usually bought for defence against 
footpads. Here is a silver-mounted beanty, 
very popualr for shooting sweethearts; and 
here, sir, is our shefdoover, fall.jewelled, 
rolled-cold plate, all the rage now for shooting 
wives.” 

Cuarity py Macutneny.—Poor Man: ** Wad 
ye be so kind, sir, as to stop a moment! It 
was you, sir, that saved me wife's life last 
year by givin’ me half.a.crown for some 
medicine. Please, cir, she’s sick agin, an’ the 
same way.” Mr. Highmind: ‘I have recently 
been convinced of the folly of indiscriminate 
giving, and I now distribute by donations 
through the Business Men’s Charity Trusi, 
organized for the purpose of investigating each 
case, I left a sovereign with the secretary not 
five minutes ago. Go to him, and tell your 
story.”” Mr. Highmind (an hour later); ‘‘ Ah! 
Did you go to the secretary, as.I directed?” 
“T did, sir, an’ he gave me a penny wid a hole 
init.” “Eh? Isthat all?” “ Yes,sir. I 
told him abont your sovereign, but he said the 


Kxew Waar He Wanrev.—Young Gent: 
‘* Um—er—do you ever take back goods and 
—and return the monsy?" Jeweller: ‘‘ No, 
sir; butif you have anengagement ring 1’ll 
melt it up for you and pay for the gold.” 

A Rocuz Exrosep. ~Winkel (at+a reception) : 
‘Dat English lord is an impostor. He is 
not even an Englishman. He's an Anmerican.” 
Minkel: “ Eh ?- How did you find that out?” 
Winkel: “I offered to call for him with my 
carriage to-morrow, and take him a little drive 
around the suburbs—Maine, Texas, California, 
&c.; and instead of accepting the offer, he 
laughed," —American Paper. 

Masuer (to chance acquaintance): “ That 
shabby-looking fellow is making right for us. 
Bet he wants to borrow money. He, he! I’lk 
get ahead offim. Please, sir, can’t you lend 
me a shilling to get something to eat?" 
Shabby Fellow: ‘ Certainly.” (handgout one). 
Manager : ‘‘ Now, sir, if-you've done begging of 
this gentleman I would like to'speak to him. 
He is one of the depositors in my bank.” 

Screntiric Researcues.—Wife (time, mid- 
night): “Pretty time of night for you to 
come home—and in sucha condition, too!” 
Husband: * M’dear, it’s (hic) only fright. I 
sthopped in at zee michroschopic s‘iety rooms 
and, mi'dear, I looked at shome ‘water in 
michroschops, mi’dear— zhe water we drink, 
mi’dear; and sure zi live, mi’dear, I shaw it 
“_, of snakes. Mershy on me! Zhs ‘em 
yet.” 

A Sxocunc Srarement.—Misa De Pink 
(trying to get the conversation into a pleasant 
groove): ‘I was so shocked while reading Max 
O'Rells book to-day. He says in America the 
girls do the proposing. Isn't it contemptible in 
him fo print such a alander? . Mercy! Why, 
any self-respecting girl would die before she'd 
let a man know ske loved him. The idea of 
our girla proposing!’’ Mr. Bashfal: ‘ Don’t 
they?” “Of course not.” “I—I'm very 
sorry, because I never—never could pinck up 
courage to propose to a girl. I feel very biue 
to think a girl would rather dic than—than 
let me know she wanted to marry me. I—I 
guess I'll gohome. Good-bye.” “Oh! Oh! 
Oh! Don’t go. I—I love you. Meroy! Ef 
nearly lost you. Sit down on this sofa, my 
arling.”—<A merican Paper. 


SPARKLES. 


A “GENTLEMAN about fown" iz one who 
pays cash for everything except hiz debts, 

Money iz like charity, it kivvers a multitade- 
of sins. 

A prpant iz one who fills himself in a 
cellar with the klam broth ov literature, and 
then picks his teeth in the society of the 
learned, 

Trane iz but little, if any, csrimony be- 
tween two wize men; but between a wize man 
and a phool cerimony iz the only thing that 
will make a phool feel respektable. 

Waen yu finda man who iz very eolisitus 
about the wellfare ov sveryboddy, yoa kan 
safely put him down az one who iz hunting 
for a misfortane, 

Onxz ov the hardest mon in the world tew 
collekt a debt ov iz the one who is alwus will- 
ing tew pay, but never reddy. 

Trew liberty konsista in making good laws, 
and then obeying them. 

I suppose we never shall kno in this life 
how big a phool a man kan be, bekause he iz. 
notallowed tew hav all his wants and vanities 
gratified. 

Wuen i diskover that all hatred, avarice, 
ambishun, vanity, and envy, have left this 
world, then iam going tew hant fora Chris- 
pian. 

Yona man, larn tew listen!—i don’t mesn 
at'a keyhole. 

Tuare iz plenty ov happiness in this life if 
we only knn it; and one way tew find it iz, 
when we hav got the old rumatiz tew thank 
Heaven that it aint the old gout.—Josu 
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SOCIETY. 


—_—— 


Tux Princesa Beatrico is an honorary 
member of the Irstitute of Paintersin Water- 
colours ; and.she has just. sent in for exhibi- 
tion a drawing from emong the sketches that 
beguiled Her Royal Highness’s leisure while 
staying at Biarritz, It is entitled “A View 
of the Pyrenees from Biarritz,’ and is a very 
pretty and effeative study of the grand monun- 
tain ranges visible from the Villa Rochefou- 
canld. 

Tue forthcoming mission of Prince. Albert 
Victor to Ireland istoigive: His Royal Highness 
an opportunity of opening the new dock, the 
first sod of which was turned by bis mamma 
some four or five years since. There is tobe 
great jubilation over, the.affair, and all the 
viceregalities and their. ahadows. will kow- tow. 
That nothing may mar the splendour and 
suecess of the fanction, the Royal yacht 
Osborne is undergoing. careful overhanling, 
and her machinery:is to. be thoroughly tested 
at sea before the young man goes on board. 
He is due to occupy the state cabin on the 
18th of May, and land.on. the 21a6, 

“Tue Princess of Wales looked wonderfally 
well and pretty at the Duchess.of Cambridge’s 
funeral,’ was the general remark of those 
that saw her. Some styles of beanty cannot 
stand mourning, however well they look in 
colours; but Her Royal Highness’s sweet 
face was set off by the plainly.made. black 
she wore. Nor did«he:smether her features 
in a heavy orape veil; as indeed, it was quite 
unnecessary she should do for the widow of 
her busband’s great-uncle; and the sable bue 
of her costume was relieyed by white collar 
and deep cuffe, 


Tue younger Swedish Princes are not. good 
matches froma pecuniary point of view, as 
the heartless Swedes object to provide for an 
indefinite number of Royalties, and confine 
the regal salary to the King and Crown 
Prince, An BEnglish Princess, with a little 
money in hand and a little more to come, 
ought to be an acceptable arrival in the 
Norse country, the Royal family there being 
scarce of ladies. What ladies there are may 
be claesed.as generally ailing, as the Queen, 
Crown Princess, and Princess Evgénie seem 
to take it by turns to be on the sick list. 
Prince Charles is supposed to be hovering 
about the rival charms of English and 
Prussian Victorias, hardly knowing which to 
choose for fear ‘he should wish afterwards:he 
had taken the other, Should the swain be 
looking after pelf, the danghters of the richly- 
endowed Empress Frederick will leave but a 
poor chance for their English cousins. 

Tut Empress of Germany spent her Easter 
quietly at Homburg with her daughters, 
She likes the old Schloss for a spring resi- 
dence, with its fine old trees, quaint. old. 
world gardens, and charming views of the 
picturesque Taunus country all round. Prin- 
cess Christian and her girls are expected 
there for a few days before they return to 
England, Meantime, Prince Christian ha 
been paying a visit to Peinkenau; and his 
son Albert has joined his regiment, the 
Hessian Dragoon Guards, at Darmstadt, 
_For sweet charity’s sake, what will not 
rich folk do now-a-days? After the stage 
mania gained in fashionable circles, the tide 
of well-doing took at the flood, leading on to 
glory, countless aspirants after histrionic 
laurels, First they recited, then they cos- 
tumed, posed in tableaux, raced round in 
comedy and tragedy, were photographed, 
exhibited, and sold; and-all for love of their 
fellow-creatures, not themselves. It is pleas- 
ant to note that a farther stretch in good 
deeds is coming on, the leader of the move- 
ment belonging to that foreign haute noblesse 
which prefers to leave fancy-trading and 
play-acting to other hearts and other lips 
than their own. They would prefer for 
charity's cake to lend their family jewels on 
show, sooner than become gazing stooke. 





STATISTICS. 


Trax {has 300,000 cases of typhoid fever 
annually, of which 27,000 prove fatal. 

Pirrssure has the largeat axe factory in the 
world, I¢ turns out 3,000 axes per day. 

Tue annual income of. the population 
of the United Kingdom is estimated at 
£1,200,000,000. 

THERE is perhaps not a city in Europe where 
more drink is consumed thanin St. Peters- 
burg. The population is considerably short 
of a million, yet they drink every day 10.000 
bottles of wine, 1,500,000 pints of ale and 
1,600,000 glasses. of a spirituous liquor known 
in the country by the name of vodki. 

Scartet Farver.-—-In the course of the 
twenty-seven years, 1859-85, nearly half a 
million deaths from scarlet fever were 
registered in England and Wales. Ssatistics 
show that in each sex the mortality from 
scarlet fever rises to a maximum iin the third 
year of life, and then falls, at Erst slowly, but 
afterwards rapidly, becoming smaller and 
smaller with each successive age-period, tothe 
end of life. Further, it is noted that from 
birth fo the end of the tenth year of life, that 
is to say, thronghout that portion of life in 
which by far the greater part of the deaths 
from searlet fever occur, the male mortality is 
considerably higher than the female mortality, 
but that after this period the reverse is the 
case, the excess being in each later age-period 
on the side of the female eex. 





GEMS. 





Oxe thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. 

Nosopy will use other people’s experience, 
nor have any of his own till itis too late to 
use if, 

‘I supposes people never feel so much like 
angels as when they are doing what little good 
they may.”’ 

Tne highest point to which things can bring 
one is contentment of the mind with which 
no estate is miserable, 

Aurneven it is dangerous to bave too much 
knowledge of certain subjects it is still more 
dangerous to be totally ignorant of them. 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is 
the first quoter of it. Many will read the 
book before one thinks of quoting a passage. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Warterrroor Boors.—Half-a-pound of shoe- 
maker's dabbin, half a pint of linseed oil, half 
& pint of solution of indiarubber. Dissolve 
with a gentle heat (it ia very inflammable), 
and ‘rub on the boots, This will last several 
months, 

‘““Baxep Intsn Porators,”’—Slice Irish pota- 
toes very thin, butter an earthen pudding 
dish, and put in s layer, cover with bits of 
butter, pepper and salt. Continue this until 
the dish is about two-thirds fall; have plenty 
of butter onthe top. Then fill up the dish 
with sweet milk, and cover close; bake two 
hours in a.slow oven; eat hot, 

LeakaGe or Gas-Tars.—In most cases this 
evil may be remedied without sending for a 
plumber or gas-fitter. First, turn off the gas 
back of the meter; then take out (a sorew- 
driver is all the tool required) the plug. Next, 
light a wax, Pe ane or paraffin candle, and 
drop the melted wax, sperm or paraffin upon 
the surface of the plug, till itis covered with a 
thin layer. Next, screw in the tap, and in 
nine cases oat of ten the leak will be stopped 
and remained stopped. These leakages, slight 
as they are, cause an offensive odour, are 


deleterious to health, and increase the gas- 
bills 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Fuoatina theatre will shortiy traverse 
the Russian river Volga. It will consist of a 
large vessel on the American saloon system, 
containing a hotel for the company, besides a 
stage for representations, and will chiefly visit 
the out-of-the-way towns where there is no 
permanent theatre. 

Tue margin of reserve strength at oall for 
emergencies is seldom a large one in middle- 
aged persons, and they are ill advised who 
make a great demand toosuddenly. It matters: 
little what the demand may be or on what part 
itis made. The policy of putting forth any 
great unaccustomed effort, whether of mind 
or body, to use a popular form of expreseion, 
alter maturity, is unsound. 

Tux Prince or Wates regeived a banner of 
honour from the Nice Carnival Committee for 
the decoration of his break during the Battle. 
of Flowere. The presentation ceremony was 
comically short. The Prefect of Nice began 
an oration, ‘‘ Monseigneur, in the name of 
the Committee of the Nice Fétes——” and 
then stopped short. ‘‘ Thank you very much,” 
replied the Prince, taking the bannor, and his 
carriage drove on. 

Not Lear Year.—The year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred will not bs counted amon 
leap years. The year is three hundred and 
sixty-five days, five hours and forty-nine minu- 
tes long; eleven minutes are taken every year 
to make the year three hundred and sixty. five 
and a quarter days long, and every fourth year 
we have an extra day. This was Jalins Cmsar's- 
arrangement. And where do these eleven 
minutes come from? They come from the 
future, and are paid by omitting leap year 
every hundred years. But if leap year is 
omitted regularly every hundredth year, in the 
course of four hundred years it is found that 
the eleven minygtes taken each year will not 
only have been paid back, but that awhole day: 
will have been given up. So Pops Gregory 
XIIL., who improved on Cosar’s calendar in 
1582, decreed that every centurial year divici- 
ble by four should be a leap year after all. 
So we borrow eleven minutes each year, more 
than paying our borrowings back by omitting 
three leap years in three centurial years, and 
equare matters by having» leap year in the 
fourth centurial year. Ss exact is Pope Gre- 
gory’s arrangement, and the borrowing and 
paying back balance so closely, that we borrow 
more than we pay back to the extent of only 
one day in three thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six years. 

JAPANESE JucaLinc.—Of jugglers there are 
noend in Japan. Swell Japanese always have: 
them at any large entertainment of theirs, 
One old man, who could give Heller pointe, 
goes around in a single cotton gown, with two: 
baskets fall of properties over his shoulders, 
and, putting them down anywhere, performe- 
his tricks, with the expectant andience encirc- 
ling him. A hat fall cf coppers rewards him 
sufficently, and he goes on to eat fire, spit out 
eggs, needles, lanterns and smoking pipes at 
the next place. At a recent Japanese dinner 
a foreign guest determined to have no optical 
delusions about what the jugglers did. He 
never let his glances be distracted, and was. 
not once off his guard, Noticing this, the old 
juggler played to him entirely. Au immense 
porcelain vase was brought m and set in the 
middle of the room, and the jaggler crawling 
up let himself down into it slowly. The: 
sceptic then sat for half-an-hour without tak- 
ing hia eyes from the vase that he had first 
been convinced was sound and firm and stood 
on notrap door. After this prolonged watch: 
the reat of the company assailed him with 
langhter and jeers, and pointed to his side, 
where the old juggler was:soated fanning him- 
self, and had been seated for some minutes. 
The sceptic was dumbfounded, and wanted the 
trick re , bunt the whole company pr0- 
tested that he had had a fair chance to cat. h 





the wizard and had failed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——- 


— ales is against the rule to give addresses of any 
ind. 


Quane A.B C.—1. We should call bim atransparent 
humbug. 2. | wenger ig = | not. 3. There is no parti- 
cular signification. 4. Rather poor, 


Jenny.—'' The Life of Charlotte Bronte” was written 
by Etizabeth Cleghhorn Gaskell im 1857. The two dis- 
tinguished writers were personal friends. 


Sam Srick.—1. Read the entetinmente in the — 
papers. It takes about six months to learn it p properly. 
2. There is no tranriation. It is pronounced “ 


D. V. 8.—Millinery can be learned by apprenticing 
yourself to one engaged in that & bustneen, oF nas 
lessons from a person competent to teach it. There is no 
school we are acquainted with in which it is taught asa 
specialty. 

M. B —After knowing him so many years there is no 
harm in writing to say you woula be glad to see him, 
and if he comes, the interview should be decisive. Life 
is too short for such lengthy estrangements between 
those that love. 


M. Z.—1t would be advisable to engage in some honest 
enterprise, and not = to make ving by swind- 
ling unsuspecting persons. In all cases such persons as 
yourself overreach themselves, and are easily duped by 
the ones with whom they negotiate. 

Anxiovs —If you have given your word to keep silent, 
keep silent. We a Ae ee pee en promiee 
in such a case. Rub the roots well with a mixture of 
sweet oil and pte of can Any chemist 
wil! gtve you the proportions suitable to your case, 

C. C.—Lemon juice applied to the skin will, it is 
peeve remove — caused p. Fe beware | 
remedy suggested scrape horse- ito a cu 
cold sour milk ; let it stand twelve hours; strain, cod 
apply two or three times a day. Business ‘communica- 
tions only are answered by mail. 


ot C. H.—1. They are partly real and partly imaginary. 

2. The identity of the Whitechapel murderer has not as 
y ed. 8, As this paper is read everywhere, 
Iheoomes necessary to date it ahead of the day of issue 
in order te accommodate it to the time at which it 
reaches readers in far-distant localities. 


L. R.—1. Mi yee bene Bo mame te pep Der 0 toave 
musical education, {t would be foolish to neglect 
cultivation of your voice, as it may at some future time 
bring you beth fame and = From the description 
given, a is every reason to believe that with careful 

trainin you can be fitted for the operatic stage. 
2 Slightly below the average. 


Baincet F.—1. Try the application of glycerine every 
night before retiring. 2. It is not ladylike to smoke, 
8. She cannot eue if she has released him. 4. Twenty- 
pine is generally accepted as the year of the shelf. 5. 
The of fashion are so p-onounced that we 
should not like to venture an opinion. 6 Decidedly. 
If he does not care for you leave him severely alone, 7. 
You should never speak to strangers. 


V. N. L.—William Crotch, the English composer, of 
whom there were t expectations, op ccount of his 
remarkable p’ ty. died in 1847.° It seaid that when 
scarcely two years of age he could play tunes on the 
harpsichord, and subsequently reatily named any note 
struck upon the plano without seeing it, and told in 
what key anyone was playing. He became an accom- 
plished musician, but his compositions are not thought 
to have any special merit. 


Grorcina —As spring ts now advancing, you might 
make arrangements for a flower festival to come off in 
May. You could get the scholars to collect the outdoor 
flowers, especially the wild ones, — appear at that 
season of the year, wi could then be made into 
bouquets, baskets, wreaths, and ‘oral ornaments, and 
sold. Particular interest should be given to the enter- 
tainment by the exhibition of unique flvral Orman. 
All the scholars could take a useful part in sucha 
festival. 

Dan G.—It is much more difficult to write anything of 
value about the height and the “eer a youth of eigh- 
teen ought to have than it is to give the "Se - 
measurements of men of twenty-five or thirty. 
reason for thatis the fact that boys of eighteen on 
greatly in development, whereas men of twenty-five or 
thirty have attained their maturity, gainin ng very little 
in height thereafter, and not increasing much in weight 
for some years. As a rule, boys of eighteen average in 
hefght from five feet and three or four inches to about 
five feet and seven inches ; and in weight they ave: 
from one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
pounds, 


‘Worrirp —In nineteen cases out of P gd when a 
girl marries a man to reform him, the marriage is 
disastrous in the extreme. There is no hope, surer of 
cruel and heart-breaking disappointment than the hope 
that a man who is vielous during courtship will reform 
afcer marriage. If your fiancé is a drunkard or is im- 
moral, it is far safer to suffer temporary laceration of 
your affections than to spurn the advice of your ee ae 
and nearest relatives, and irretrievably link — 
with that of a man who has no record but a repats 
tion and good promises. Your mother’s advice in thi 
moatter is your best guide. Asto your question AS 
your relatives would do right if they treated you'as they 
say they would, should you marry the man, we answer 
that it would be wiker for them to make the best of it. 
You will doubtless need all the ald and sympathy they 
can bestow, if you make such a foolish marriage. 


Lena. —Fingal’s Cave, Scotland, was eee called 
after Fingal, e legendary hero of Gaelic poe 


ladies. B 
ascertain 


consulting a business directory you can 
nemes of parties dealing in such goods, 


ornamen' 


W. E. F.—The last King of Poland was Count Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski, who was elected in 1764, during the 
reign of the Empress ee of Russia. _ it was for 
this sovereign that th of rare 
Petar foal Desert now in the be gallery at Dulwich were collected 

r. 





Don He canies sda are very simple for twenty- 
three. When we are young we ure apt ‘have delusions. 
Your delusion is a harmless one, and you will get over it 
bieh afew ae he without any other help than that of some 

y who will see you prostrate before her 
itepbal chores Most men get over their self-conceit 
cat elas their valley of humiliating truth before they 


Pozziep Franx.—The spelling of the great poet's 
name is one of the questions which have not yet been 
settled. A volume lying before us is entitled “‘ Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works,” and lying above it is a 
work, with the title, ‘The Com 
BShakspere, by Mrs. Cowden Ciark.” The majority of 
literary now spell the name Shskoomene: and the 
minority are divided up on several different pee 
ts) 


G. N. L—1. The —— substance to which you 
refer in the is called solanine, and it is this which 
ives the oiour to th water in which potatoes have 
Ce eocbed As it is un water should 
yay le Aaa Sager The solantiie io chisdy ta the 
skin of the potato. Potatoes are made green and 
bitter by stored in plges open to the light; dark 

should always be selected. n authority upon 
subjest says on potatoes which contain much 
solanine are unfit to 


THE FUTURE, TOO, IS BRIGHT. 


Oh, tell me not of bygone hours, 
Of days no more I'll see— 

Which, mane $ Soe ss never can return, 
Are dearer far 

Than future that hope will tint 
With e’en delusive light. 

Though dearly do I love the pist, 
The future, too, is bright. 


My — leaps forth to — the years, 
The years that are to co 
And ‘o_o will bring foll a a joy 
To this, my happy home 
ours can ne'er return— 
To wish them ie is it right? 
No: though the ol jen days were glad, 
The future, too, is bright. 2a. 


T. V. 8.—If, after having so long a business uaint- 
ance with the gentleman, the lady thinks that a formal 





introduction would render him eligible to seal Glee 


ment as to whether or not she 

friend without such an introduction. A os ote a fair, 

ont ue Se ougbt to be able to decide such a question 
‘or herself, after taking all the circumstances of th 

into consideration. 


lowing legion : 


from his friends, was never afterwards hea: 
As he had frequently said in his ra that the | 
girl was not dead, but gone to the dismal swamp, it is | 
supposed he had wandered into that dreary wilderness, 
and had died of hunger or had been lost in some of its 
dreadful morasses,"" 2 The Dismal S vamp is in Virginia 
and North Carolina. — smell streams flow through 
it, and in the centre is Lake Drummond. The soil of 
the swamp consists of black og matter to the 
— of fifteen feet, saturated with water, yielding to 
the tread of man, and during a large part "of the year 
covered in many places with stagnant pools. Roads are 
made in some parts of the swamp by laying 1 gs, eight 
or ten feet 1 mg, side by side on the surface of the soil. 


G. R. P.—The manufacture of pins is thus described : 
The brass wire, which is of just the thickness of the 
pins to be made, is rolled up on a reel at the back of the 
pin machine. A pair of nippers takes hold of the end of 
the wire and draws in enough to make one pin. This is 
cut off and carried to the — wheel, where it is 
sharpened. A finer wheel then finishes the point, and 
the pin is next carried to the beading die, where a steel 
punch jams down the end and Barly makes the head. 
Another Me and punch finish the head, and the com- 
pleted pin drops into a box. The machine goes on thus 
making pin after pin at the rate of three or four every 
oopendt of time, until all the wire on the reel is used up, 
when another reel of wire is put in its p’ace. The pins, 
which are of the colour of — when they come from 
the machine, are brightened in a barrel of sawdust 
which is made to turn round very fast. They are next 
boiled for about three hours in copper kettles in weak 
nitric acid in which are pieces of tin. This covers them 
with a thin coating of tin, and they are then rolied again 
in a barrel of sawdust to them. Lastly, they are 





stuck on papers by another machine, which puts one 
| Tow on ata time. Black are made by boiling brass 
+ pins in —. varnish instead of with tin. 





course with her, she has a right to fe ph on a — m judg. | the deatks that occur 


the case | hazards the risk of 


B. W. A.—1. Thomas Moore's “Lake of the Dismal Under his 
Swamp,” written at Norfolk, U.8., is founded on the fol- ; If this 
“A young man who lost his mind upon j 
the death of a girl he loved, and who, suddenly dis- | 


rd | 





N. ¥. ©.—The steamship Great Eastern was recently 
sold to who are now, we understand, engaged in 


parties 
Nerriz —There is a good deal of such work eg hy | Decking Ser up and Chpesing her remains by piece- 


= B. N.—1. Water is not injurious to diamonds, but 


and can learn from them what is paid for the work of , in cleaning them you can use oo alcohol and a soft 


toothbrush. 2. Noim either case if intimate 
acquaintances, 3. Ths Lndy sbould take the guaticumen's 
arm. 4. Your handwriting is very fine. 


Cc. R. V.—A ceuene 5 is wa instrument consisting of 
pieces of wood arran; the order of their notes, and 
played on with two litle w wooden mallets. Its princt 

that of the musical glasses It is pronounced as if 
Spelled zi-lo-phone, the accent on the first syllable. 


M. L. N.— Gentiles, as said to other correspondents, is 
the name by which the Jews distin; wn he 
nations or gentes from themselves. In its religious bear- 
ing it nearly corres to our word heathen ; for al 
who were not Jews they regarded as excluded from all 


the po mg w they were exalted. 
The entice wore generally” denoted y St. Paul as 


2 R. J.—1. Benjamin Franklin, the great philosopher 
d statesman, was r formed, his stature five feet 
‘Might, eyes grey, and 

2. His reverence for 


H.—Your prudence Bae the : pe 
menaibio, with « 
lady older than binosit Sees we are © belle th: 


gee 


atte 
TT 


Marron.—You are quite right. A large number of 
during the winter are either 
directly or eerie 4 due to eae in damp beds. As 
a matter of f, Oe ae cee atest, aud it is 
ever present with y experien traveller meee 
a. 6. between sheets, which are 
nearly sure to be damp, until they have been aired 
supervision at a fire in his bedroom 
be impracticable, he pulls out the sheets and 
between the blankets, a ble, but often 
ent expedient. The direst mischief may result 
rom the contact of an imperfectly heated body with 
sheets which retain moisture. The bod 
‘ sufficient to raise the temperature of the s! 
t, and the result must be disastrous in the extreme 
, a8 is sure to happen, the 
with a surface colder than itself, and steadily abstract- 
ing heat all the night through. Coun! 
ticular are specially culpable in this 
room is reserved for gues' For weeks it may remain 
unoccupied, unaired, and unwarmed. A —_ —— 
e calmly 


passes the evening in social enjoyment. Later, he is 
=> to the “spare” room for the night. The atmos- 
ome of the apartment has the chill and damp of the 

ib, and the sheets of the bed are veritable winding- 
sheets—shrouds, in fact. He is fortunate if he escapes 
with nothing more than a cold. There is no excuse for 
the neglect of proper precaution to insure dry 
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